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BROTHER BERTIE. 



CHAPTER I. 



THE LITTLE STRANGER. 

^ It 's of no use talking, Master Harry ; your papa 
says you are all to have breakfast in the nursery 
this morning, and so you must. Now be qmet, 
and come here directly, like a good boy.* 

' I can't think why, nurse ; do you know what 
made papa say so ? Bessie and I never do have 
breakfast in the nursery, so why should we now V 

* Little people shouldn't ask why,' said nurse, 
decidedly, but with a funny smile, which did not 
escape Harry's notice. 

' There is something up, I 'm sure there is I' he 
exclaimed. * Bessie, nurse has got some secret that 
she won't tell ; but we '11 make her — won't we V 

' Yes I yes I ' cried Bessie. ^ Nurse, you shan't 
move one inch till you tell us. Gerard, come and 

B 
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help us hold nurse in her chair till she tells us her 
secret/ 

Nurse laughed good-humouredly, and said she 
was very comfortable, and did not wish to move, 
only they would not get their breakfast while she 
was sitting there. 

* We don't want our breakfast, we want to 
know your secret,' clamoured all the children ; 
but just at this moment a message arrived from 
the dining-room that Mr. Bussel wanted to speak 
to the four elder children, and the young rogues 
scampered off quite regardless of morse's injunctions^ 
to go quietly. 

* Niorsie, mayn't I go ?' pleaded little Lottie. 
* And me ! me !' echoed Freddy, the baby of two 
years old, who was seated on the rug at nurse's 
feet. 

V No, my dears,' replied nurse ; * your papa 
will send for you if he wants you.' 

* Pa do want me,' answered Freddy, ^ I know 
he want Freddy/ 

' We shall see,' said nurse ; ' but here 's your 
bread and milk getting cold. Miss Lottie, fetch 
your pinafore and let me tie it on.' 

This was done, and bread and milk soon became 
so interesting that Lottie and Freddy were getting 
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quite contented again, when, with considerably 
less noise than they had left it, the. four children 
returned to the nursery. 

* Oh, nurse, what a shame it was of you 
not to tell us !' was Harry's first exclamation. 

* Papa says he never said you weren't to teD. us, 
though he was glad you hadn't.' 

' Well,' said nurse, * and isn't that all the same 
thing? And now you know, aren't you going to 
tell the little ones here?' 

The little ones hearing their names mentioned, 
immediately put in their claim for information, 
and Lottie inquired eagerly why her papa had not 
sent for her and Freddy. 

* Because you would make a noise,' i:^plied 
Bessie, looking as if such a thing could never be 
suspected of her ; ' and papa says we must be 
quiet. I suppose baby is asleep.' 

* No, I isn't,' said little Freddy, indignantly ; 

* I 's not asleep, Bessie.' 

* Oh, but you 're not the baby any longer, 
Freddy V said his sister, kissii^g him. ' Mamma 's 
got another baby, mu,ch smaller than you — ^a new 
baby; such a dear little thing!' 

' Smaller than Freddy !' said Lottie ; * oh, how 
funny! Did you see it, Bessie?' 
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* No, but we are all to see it soon ; and it is a 
little boy, too/ 

* I am so glad of that, for now there are more 
boys than girls/ said Gerard; ' and that is such a 
good thing/ 

Lottie and Kuth said they wished it was a 
girl ; and the discussion wa. growing waxm, when 
nurse interposed to remind them once more of 
their breakfasts, and this time with more effect. 
The six children seated themselves, and it soon 
became evident that the news of the new baby 
had not taken away their appetites, though it had 
given their tongues so much employment. For a 
few minutes nothing was heard but the clatter of 
spoons and plates, but the busy tongues doon 
began again ; and many were the questions which 
nurse had to listen to about the size of the new 
baby, the colour of its eyes, hair, &c., all of which 
she answered satisfactorily. 

Little Ruth was always called the quiet child, 
both by those who knew her well, and those Who 
saw her for the first time; and certainly she 
generally deserved her name. And on this morn- 
ing in particular, when all the rest were talking 
all at once, Ruth scarcely spoke ; but when they had 
made their remarks, and asked all their questions, 
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* 

"her little voice was heard, — ' Nursie, can you carry 
two babies at once ? or will mamma have to get a 
new nurse to take care of Freddy, and Lottie, 
and me?' 

*0h, Lucy will help me to take care of you. 
Miss Ruth ; and Freddy can run about now, so he 
does not want carrying/ said nurse, cheerily, and 
Kuthie's face brightened. 

But Freddy scowled : he wps very comfortably 
seated on mmie's lap at that moment, and the idea 
of moving off to make room for the baby did not 
by any means please him. * Lucy take care of 
baby, me stay here ! ' was his determination, very 
decidedly spoken ; and nurse hastened to explain. 
*Baby is so very tiny, Freddy, that Lucy could 
not take care of him well enough, and you are so 
big that you can manage for yourself : so you must 
help me to take care of baby — won't you V 

* 'Efl/ said Freddy, quite satisfied with this 
arran^fement : and having: finished his breakfast, 
he iLmbled off hiss's lap and went to 

play- 
Just then the prayer-bell rang, and the children 

went downstairs and listened while their fether 

read a beautiful psahn of thanksgiving, and then 

gave God praise for the precious gift of their liew 
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baby. They all listened with a strange feeling of 
awe, and little Ruthie said to herself, — * God has 
given mamma her baby because she is so good ; 
but I am not good at aU, and yet God has 
given me a new little brother: how very kind 
He is!' 

* And now, papa,' said the eager Bessie, almost 
before they were off their knees, * may we go up 
and see the baby?' 

* Yes, if you really can be quiet for two or 
three minutes ; for if you are noisy, you will make 
mamma's head achd' 

'We wiE be as still as six mice, papa,' said Gerard, 
and so they really were. Their mamma smiled 
when she saw them creep in on tiptoe, one after' 
another, nurse bringing up the rear with Freddy 
in her arms, who stretched out his little hands to 
his mamma, and seemed far more anxious to go to 
her than to look at the tiny, tiny thing that lay in 
the pink-lined cradle by the side of the bed 

^ How fat it is !' said Bessie. * And what funny 
little hands !' said Gerard : * he won't be much use 
yet awhile. Is he always asleep, mamma?' 

* Not quite always,' said Mrs. Russel ; * but it 
is the best thing he can do just now.' 

* I want to see his eyes,' whispered Lottie ; 
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* may we come and ' see him when he is awake, 
manmia V 

* Perhaps/ said their papa ; * but you must go 
away now. Tell nurse that you may have a holiday, 
and she can take you to Woodlands to tell Aunt 
Emily about your little brother/ 

Aunt EmUy was Mr. Russel's only sister, a 
maiden lady who lived about two miles distant 
from the town where he resided. She was a great 
favourite with her nephews and nieces ; and no 
wonder, for everybody loved Miss RusseL A visit 
to her house was, therefore, a great pleasure, and to 
be the bearers of such good tidings was especially 
delightfiil. It was not often that all the six 
children were allowed to go together, for, though 
Aunt Emily always said Hhe more the merrier,' 
Mxs. - Russel thought six were too many for even 
Miss Russel to amuse at once. 

But for once all the children were to go ; and if 
Aunt Emily asked them to stay to dinner, Mr. 
Russel said they might. 

, ' She is sure to do that,' said Gerard ; ' so good- 
bye, papa : you won't see us again for ever so long.' 

' Quite soon enough, I expect,' said Mr. Russel, 
laughing. ' What a good thing it is to have an 
Aunt Emily to take in all the noisy children one 
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doesn^t know what to do with ! Now, off with you ! 
Keep them out as lonff as you can, nurse/ 

. Gen^; s^d Uttle Rule, dippu-g her hand 
into his in a oonfidential way, * I don't think Aunt 
Emily will ask us to dinner, because, you see, she 
couldn't tell we were coming, and perhaps she won't 
have enough.* 

' Oh, Ruthie ! what funny things you do think 
of I' said Gerard, rather impatiently. ^ Of course 
she can get some more dinner : it is just as easy 
to get seven mutton chops as one.' 

Gerard always imagined that his aunt, because 
she lived alone, must necessarily dine on a mutton- 
chop every day, it being the only thing he could 
think of that was likely exactly to suit her 
appetite. 

^ Yes,' said Ruthie ; ' but they cost a great deal 
more, you know.' 

* A9 if Aunt Emily would ever think of that ! ' 
exclaimed Gerard, indignantly ; and timid Ruthie 
was silenced. 

'Who shall tell Aunt Enuly about baby, 
nurse V iaquired Bessie, as they came in sight of 
Miss Russel's house. * Of course we all want to ; 
but we can't all speak at once, or she would never 
hear/ 
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* Me, me tell !' cried little Freddy from his per- 
ambulator ; 'me tell Aunt Emmy, Bessie/ 

' Shall he, nurse V said Bessie ; * it would be 
rather fun to hear him, I think.' 

' Yes, let him tell,' said nurse ; and Freddy 
settled himself down again quite contentedly, 
saying ' Me telL' 

* You had better tell him what to say,' said 
Harry : ' he 11 make a rare mess of it by himself.' 

* No, no ! let's see what he says first,' said 
Bessie : * we can explain if he does not tell pro- 
perly.' 

' There is Miss Russel in the garden,' said 
niu^e ; ' now run to her : but remember, Freddy is 
to tell.' 

* Yes, yes,' cried the children, and the next 
minute they had nearly knocked down their aunt 
with their tumultuous greetings. She had just 
gathered a beautiful bouquet of flowers, but in an 
instant roses, honeysuckles, and everything, were 
scattered on the ground 

* My dear children 1 '^ said Miss BusseL ' What, 
all of you ? Freddy, too ! Well, this is nice ! And 
have you come to dinner with me V 

' If you will let us, aunt,' said Bessie, ^ we shall 
like it very much ; and we have got something to 
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tell you — at leaat, Freddy haa Here he is, with 
nurse.' 

And Freddy arrived shrieking, 'Me tell,' me 
tell auntie 1' 
, ' What is it you have got to tell me, my dar- 



ling ?' said Miss Russel, lifting him out of the 
perambidator and kissing him. 

The children crowded round to hear what he 
would say, and with a look of great importance, and 
the air of one making a great effort, the little 
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fellow began, — ' Do you know, auntie, there is a Ittle 
Ittle bed in mamma's room, and do you know we 
saw somefin' in it ?' 

* Something in it I What could it be, Freddy V 
said Miss BusseL 

Freddy looked doubtfiiL * It moved, auntie, 
and made a noise like this . . / and Freddy gave a 
ftinny little grunt, which made all the children 
laugh. 

* Was it a baby, Freddy, do you think?' in- 
quired his aunt, gravely. - 

* 'Es, 'es ! ' cried the little fellow, in an ecstasy ; 
*you did guess, aimtie.' 

*Yes, I think I was very clever,' said Miss 
Russel ; * but now you must come into the house 
and tell me all about* it. I want to hear all about 
the baby and mamma, and everybody.' So, carrying 
Freddy, and followed by the rest of the children, 
Miss Russel went into her pretty drawing- 
room. 

* Now I must kiss you all again. Are you not 
very glad to have another little baby instead of 
Freddy, now he is getting so big V 

* Yes, very, auntie ; and it is a boy,' added Ge- 
rard. ' What shall we call it, Aunt Emily V 

* Oh, dear me ! I ani sure I don't know* But 
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you have not told me what it is like: is it lik6 
papa or mamma, or any of you V 

'Not one bit like mamma/ said Harry, very 
decidedly ; * it is as red as a poppy, and it has got 
fair hair/ 

* And blue eyes, nurse says,' added Bessie ; ' and 
such a dear Httle rosy mouth 1' 

* And a nose, auntie ! it has got a nose ! ' cried 
little Lottie. * I saw it quite well' 

* How can you be so silly, Lottie !' said Bessie ; 
' all babies have noses. Aunt Emily did not want 
to be told that.' 

' Nay,' said Miss Russel, ' I saw a baby the 
other day who had scarcely any nose at all, so I 
am very glad to hear Lottie's news ; and I really 
think I must see this beautif &1 baby to-day. Shall 
I walk back with you after dinner V 

* Oh, do, auntie !' cried all the children : / that 
will be delightful 1 Perhaps baby will be awake 
then.' 

And so it was settled. The morning passed 
quickly away, as time always did at Woodlands, 
and the children were quite astonished when they 
found it was dinner-time. However, they were 
quite ready for it, their long walk had made them 
hungry ; and as they followed Aimt Emily into the 
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dining-room, Gerard thought to himself that it 
would certainly be decidedly unpleasant if she had 
forgotten to oir more dJer. He aUno^t fear^ 
to look at the table, lest he should see there the 
tiny dish which he imagined alwayB contained Miss 
Riiel's portion, andllch he L think would 
scarcely bear dividing into seven. He looked at 
Ruth, but she seemed to have forgotten her anx- 
iety ; and, somewhat relieved, he glanced at the 
dinner-table, which to his delight seemed well able 
to supply the wants of sixteen rather than six 
hungry chUdren. 

Now Gerard had a busy little brain, which had 
no sooner disposed of one idea than it wa^ occupied 
with another, and now that -the well-supplied table 
had driven away that uncomfortable vision of Miss 
Russel dining every day aJl alone on her solitary 
chop, a very different thought suggested itself. 
He felt quite sure she had not ordered any more 
dinner since they arrived, for, to tell the truth, 
Ruthie's suggestion had made him so anxious that 
he had watched her closely ; and yet, surely, she 
could not have such a dinner everyday all by 
herself ! Gerard never hked to be in doubt when 
a few questions might solve the mystery, so he 
began: — 
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' Aunt Emily, do you think anybody could eat 
a whole fowl for his dinner?' 

* I really can't say, Gerard ; ' what do you 
think?' 

*I don't think I could; but then I am only 
a little boy. Perhaps a man could eat two. Papa 
eats a great deal, I know ; but I don't think a 
lady could.' 

* Certainly not,' said Miss RusseL 

*0h, then, Aimt Emily, you don't eat twa 
fowls and a piece of meat all yoiu^elf when you 
are alone ? ' 

* Not quite, Gerard,' said Miss Russel, laugh- 
ing. * I am sorry you should think me so greedy.' 

* Then, auntie, what do you do with what is 
left ? do the servants eat it all ? ' 

* That depends upon circumstances, Gerard : 
sometimes there is too much for them to finish/ 

Gerard thought there certainly . would be too 
much to-day ; but Bessie had been looking very 
angry with him for some time for asking so 
many questions, so he felt obliged to rest satisfied 
with what he had found out, or rather to put off 
getting to the bottom of the matter tiU some 
future time. 

After dinner Miss Russel put on her things 
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to accompany them home, and the merry little 
party set out together. Aunt Emily had never 
seen them in such uproarious spirits, and had it 
not becA for nurse, whose quiet authority they 
never disputed, she would not have known what 
to. do with them. Ruthie alone was quiet and 
well-behaved as usUal, yet in her way Ruth was 
as happy as ^Ily of the others. Indeed she con- 
sidered herself far the happiest, for she had hold 
of Aimt Emily's hand — an honour not often en- 
joyed by her, since there were in general so many 
claimants for it that her timid little voice could 
hardly be heard amidst the noise. 

Miss Russel looked at the sober little figure 
that trotted along by her side, and thought to 
herself what a happy little spirit little Ruthie 
had, though people who did not know her often, 
laughed at her, and said she was an odd, old- 
fashioned child. 

As if conscious that her aunt was thinking 
about her, Ruthie looked up and smiled her sober 
little smile ; and Miss Russel said, " Well, Ruthie, 
and so you like the baby too, don't you V 

' Very much indeed, auntie ; but do you know, 
papa said this morning, that now he had such a 
lot of children, he did not know what to do with 
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them all, and He thought he must send some of 
us to school Do you think he will ? ' 

* I don't know, Ruthie ; but if he does, you 
need not be afraid, it will not be your turn for a 
long while to come/ 

' But I don't want Harry or Bessie to go ; we 
are all so happy now, auntie/ 

* Then we won't think about it, Ruthie, for 
we must not be unhappy to-day; and really I 
expect papa was only in fun. See, there he is 
coming to meet us : shall we ask him ? ' 

^ I thought we should have you flying over 
here when you got the grand news, as the children 
say/ said Mr. Russel as he came up. * I should 
think you must be glad enough to get rid of the 
young ones; they seem out of their senses to- 
day.' 

^Rather wild, I confess,' said Miss Russel, 

* but then we consider it quite allowable to be in 
high spirits to-day, — all except Ruthie, who can 
be happy without making a noise. Can't you, little 
one ? ' Ruthie smiled, and her aunt went ofi : — 

* She is haunted with an idea that you mean to 
send her to school, Herbert, to make more room 
in the house for this wonderful baby/ 

* Well, and don't you think it is a very good 
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plan, Emily V inquired Mr. Kussel very gravely, 
pretending not to see Ruthie's anxious look * Our 
house is getting too small for us, and it would be 
80 tiresome to have to move.' 

« 

*Ruthie thinks it would be much worse to 
have to go to school/ said Miss Bussel, smiling 
kindly at her little niece, whose eyes were fast 
growing watery. * Never mind, pussy ! Papa is a 
dreadful teaze, but lie is only laughing at you. 
He doesn't mean what he says in the least.' 

* Don't I?' said Mr. Kussel : *we shall see. 
Come, little one, don't break yoiu: heart about 
what may never happen, but run and pick that 
splendid rose to take to mamma. Is it not a rich 
colour V he remarked to his sister as they entered 
the garden : * the roses promise to be fine this 
year, I think.' 

' Very,' said Miss Russel in reply, but evidently 
without thinking at all what she was saying, for 
her eyes had followed her little niece as she 
threaded her way towards the rose-tree her father 
had pointed out Ruthie evidently liked her 
errand, and her aunt was glad to see the cloud 
disappear from her face as she received her com- 
mission. 

^What a loving little thing she is!' she re- 
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marked to her brother. .' I believe 'carrying that 
rose to her mamma will be a greater pleasure than 
even seeing the baby/ 

^ Very likely/ replied Mr. Eussel ; * but I wish 
she were not quite so tender and sensitive. See, 
what 's the matter now ? is' she afraid of thorns T 
That rose seems very hard to gather.' 

* Oh, she would not care for ' the thorns ! ' said 
Miss B^ussel; but at this moment Riithie ap- 
proached, looking rather disappointed. 

^ There is a big bee in that rose, papa, so I 
can't get it ; and there isn't another on the whole 
tree!' 

* Can't you shake the bee off, Riithie ? it won't 
sting you if you do it gently. Come, let 's see if 
we cannot set it right.' 

' But, papa,' said Ruthie, timidly, as they 
a^)proached the tree, ^ the bee wants the honey.' 

' And Ruthie and papa want the rose ; 30, Mr. 
Bee, you must turn out, and go and look for honey 
elsewhere,' said Mr. Russel, gently shaking off the 
bee and giving the rose to Ruth. 

^ Oh, thank you, papa ! But don't you want to 
give it to mamma ?' inquired the little girl, eagerly. 

' No ; I can bear the disappointment, I think,' 
said Mr. Russel. ^ Run off, and mind you go into 
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mamma's room on tiptoe, and ask nurse if you may 
speak to her : she may be going to sleep/ 

Ruth ran off, and Mr. Russel and his sister 
followed. When they reached the room they found 
her carefully putting the flower in€o a small vase, 
which would stand nicely on a little table by her 
mother s bed, while Mrs. Russel lay watching her 
and admiring the rich colour of her present. " 
. This was the happiest part, of that happy day 
to Ruth, By-and-by all the children were admitted 
for one more peep at the wonderful baby, and so 
ended the first day of little Bertie Russel's life. 

The six brothers and sisters went to bed, and 
each of them in their prayers asked God to bless 
the little baby-brother who had come to share 
their love and care ; and then darkness and sUence 
reigned in the house, through which the Saviour's 
care watched over all, and guarded the new little 
life which He had given. 
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Yes, the Good Shepherd watched over that new- 
bom, tender lamb ; not that first night only, but 
many, many more nights and days ; and baby grew 
and flourished, and became a merry, laughing child, 
whom every one would have sorely missed had he 
been taken away. For he was the pet and play- 
thing of every one in the house ; an important per- 
sonage in all the children's games ; the first to 
engross papa's attention when he came into the 
nursery; mamma's doll and plaything, and the 
sovereign prince of all the rest of the household. 
A good thing it was, indeed, that to Bertie all this 
homage seemed quite natural, and precisely the 
proper thing ; perhaps he instinctively knew that 
all babies come in for a tolerable share of it, and 
that, like the Lord Mayor of London, his grandeur 
and pomp would only last for a time, and when 
his year of babyhood was ended he would have 
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to be content with a far smaUer amount of 
worship. 

But two circumstances seemed likely to prolong 
the period of Bertie's reign. One year-two years- 
three years passed away, and no new baby came 
to take his place, and topple him from his throne 
on father, mother, and nurse's knee. And Bertie 
seemed by no means anxious to abdicate that 
throne. Unlike most children he had a great 
dislike to crawling about the floor, and greatly 
preferred sitting still in his Uttle chair, or lying at 
full length on the rug at nurse's feet. 

His mother often wondered at this ; and when 
his first birthday was long past and th*e second 
fast approaching, and still the child made no eflfort 
to stand or walk, she grew very anxious, and 
•consulted the Doctor about him. 

Then the sorrowful truth came out, that in all 
probability Bertie never would walk. The doctor 
said, that though he looked so well and strong, 
there wag a weakness about his spine and legs 
which he did not think he ever would get over, 
though he might live a long, long time. At first 
Mrs. Russel would not believe it, and still kept 
hoping that strength would come, and aU would 
be right. But gradually, those hopes grew very 
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faint, and the mother and nurse wept together 
over the helpless child, who, all unconscious of 
his sad infirmity, was as merry and happy as ever 
child could be. 

The children wondered greatly at Bertie's back- 
wardness, for in all else he seemed so bright and 
clever, and at last one day they appealed to their 
mother to know the reason. Then she told them 
what the doctor had said, and they listened with 
sad, downcast looks ; not that they fully understood 
what a trial his helplessness must be to their little 
brother in after years, but they felt disappointed 
to think that all their little plans and projects of 
what they would do when Bertie could walk 
should be thus set aside. 

^ You must love your little brother twice as 
much,' said Mrs. Russel, in conclusion. * Remember 
how many things you can do to amuse yourselves 
which he will never be able to do : try and think 
how you would feel if you could never run about 
the house or garden, or even stand still to play at 
ball, as you were doing just now. Never do any 
of these things — never T repeated their mamma to 
herself ; so sadly, that tender-hearted little Ruthie 
could not bear it, and threw her arms round her 
neck as if to comfort her. 
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The other children did not speak for some 
time, and when they did it was to promise that 
they would be as kind as possible to poor Bertie, 
and never teaze him, or refuse to do anything he 
asked them. As Harry said this, a sudden 
thought seemed to strike Freddy, now a sturdy 
boy of four years old, and, without saying a word, 
he slipped down off the sofa where he had been 
sitting by his ma.mmaj trotted quietly out of the 
Toom, and was heard the next minute bustling 
upstairs to the nursery. 

' Where is Freddy gone in such a hurry V 
inquired Mrs. RusseL ' How he does run up 
and down stairs ! he is never stiU two' minutes 
together.' 

* I think I know what he is up to,' replied 
Gerard. 'Bertie was teazing him — I mean, was 
asking him to draw some of his wonderful horses 
for him on his slate ; — you know, mamma, those 
things he makes and calls horses; — and Freddy 
wouldn't do it, and I expect now he has gone to 
make it up.' 

' I hope he has,' said Mrs. Russel. ' Bertie is 
very good, and does not often teaze ; so I am sure 
you will all try and amuse him as much as you 
can.' 
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The children promised once more, and then 
went back to the nursery, — all except Ruthie, who 
dearly loved a little quiet time with her mamma, 
and now stayed behind the rest to form little plans 
for amusing poor Bertie. 

As they had expected, the children found 
Freddy seated at the nursery-table beside his little 
brother, hard at work drawing horses. Bertie was 
in transports of delight as he watched the square 
things, wbich were dignified with the titles of 
bodies, receive the very necessary addition of a 
three-cornered thing for a head and four sticks 
for legs. It never entered his head to doubt their 
resemblance. Freddy called them horses, so horses 
they must be ; but he was never quite satisfied 
till, with elaborate pains, the small artist fitted 
on a very long stick for a tail, and five or six 
more for a mane : then his rapture was complete. 

It was pretty to see those two little brothers, 
the one so intent on giving pleasiu-e, the other so 
ready to be pleased. Freddy s round, fat face wore 
an expression of earnest gravity as he laboiu*ed 
away to make his drawings come up to Bertie's 
anticipations. 

The slate was soon covered with horses, and 
then Bertie peremptorily demanded that they 
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should be rubbed out, and Freddy should draw 
some men, Freddy was somewhat fatigued with 
his labours, and at any other time would have 
begged to be excused ; but just now his resolution 
was particularly strong, and ho such thought 
entered his head. The slate was cleaned, and 
again he set to work. * Make his head first,' 
suggested Bertie, and the obedient artist drew a 
very round ball, with four dots to serve as eyes, 
nose, and mouth. * His legs I' shouted Bertie, and 
two straight Sticks instantly supported the ball, 
^ Arms next !' dictated the eager baby, whose face 
was now getting so close to the slate that Freddy 
found it difficult to guide his pencil so as not to be 
in danger of poking his eyes out. The arms were 
carefully fitted on to the side of the head, and 
Freddy's first man was complete. 

Both the little brothers drew back to survey 
their picture, and Bertie pronounced it ^ beautiful ;' 
but Freddy did not look quite satisfied. *He 
isn't quite right,' he said ; * but I don't know what's 
the matter with him. Nurse, what is the matter 
with my man ?' 

Nurse caaie and looked accordingly, and, well 
pleased to see her pets amusing themselves so 
happily, pronounced the man ' first rate ;' adding, 
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that he only wanted some feet and hands to be 
perfect. 

' 'Es, 'es ! feet and *ands 1' said Bertie. ' Freddy, 
make the feet.' 

Freddy looked doubtful whether feet and hands 
would set the matter right, but he obeyed ; and 
four claws were added to the four sticks, just as 
Harry came ,p to give Lie opinion of the diwinge. 

Now Harry was a good-natured boy, and did 
not, like many of his race, delight in displaying 
his superior wisdom by laughing at the mistakes 
of his little brothers. It is true he could not help 
smiling at the creature which Bertie, in the height 
of his admiration, was just declaring ' 'zactly like 
papa!' but he did not say what he thought; and 
when Freddy looked up despairingly and said it 
would not come right, he replied cheerfully, * Oh, 
yes it will ! try again, and see if it will not do 
better if you give it a body : your legs don't join 
on to your head — do they V 

* A body 1' said Freddy; * oh, yes 1 a fat thing 
like this. But then there is the neck, too ; that 

comes in between the body and the head, so ' 

And the next man was a vast improvement, looking 
something like a beer-barrel on two legs, with 
a mop fixed to a hole in the top. 
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* Bravo 1 You 11 be sn artist some day, and 
no mistake, Freddy,' said Harry; and nurse added 
that she wished all the children were as fond of 
drawing, and then the nursery would be a deal 
quieter than it was. 

' I am tired of drawing now,' said Freddy. 
'Harry, teU us a story — doT 

■ 

' Do I do I ' echoed Bertie : * a story of giants 
and fights, Harry!' 

Harry looked ratther imcomfortable ; story- 
telling was not his forte^ and yet just now he felt 
that he must not refuse any of Bertie's requests. 
He bethought him of another way of getting out 
of the difficulty. 

' I can't tell you a story just now,' he said, 
* because I must go and learn my lessons in a few 
minutes ; but I '11 • tell you something else that 
you 11 like quite as well — something that papa 
told me this morning. Shall I?' 

* Yes ! yes !' cried both the little ones at once ; 
and Harry continued, — * It is much better than a 
story, because it is quite true, you know.' 

* Of course,' said Freddy : * papa doesn't tell 
stories.' 

* Well,' began his brother, anxious to make as 
long a story as he could out of very little, * you 
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know, Freddy, papa often says this house is getting 
too small for us ?' 

* Yes/ said Freddy, ' he said so yesterday ; and 
I wanted to ask what he meant, because it doesn't 
seem to me any smaller than it used to be/ 

' Of course not/ said Harry ; * but then, you see, 
there are more of us than there used to be. Before 
you and Bertie came there was plenty of room, but 
now, if anybody comes here, mamma doesn't know 
where to put them, and that is very awkward. 
And so papa said some time ago he must find 
another house, bigger and prettier, and yester- 
day he saw one that he thinks will do nicely : he 
told me so this morning.' 

'Where is it?' said Freddy; 'and what is it 
like ? Is it anything like Aunt Emily's, do you 
think?' 

* A great deal bigger and nicer/ replied Harry. 
' It is a great way off, so far that we should have 
to go in the train ; and it is quite in the country 
— not near any town, I think. Won't it be nice to 
have a garden, at least six times as big as Aunt 
Emily's, and to keep chickens and cows and pigs, 
and all sorts of things V 

* Splendid ! ' said Freddy ; while Bertie clapped 
his hands with delight, but more from an idea that 
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he otight to be pleased than because he really was, 
for Harry's animated description had been too 
rapidly given to be fully taken in by his baby 
comprehension. 

*And the house, Harry/ said Freddy; 'is it 
lik« this?' 

* Much bigger, I told you ; and Bessie and I are 
to have two little rooms all to ourselvea And 
then there 's another piece of news, which I must 
not tell you just yet, I think' 

' Oh, why not, Harry ? I won't tell if it is a 
secret 1 You know I can keep a secret/ 

* And me, too 1 ' said Bertie. 

* Oh, yes, I know that ; but I don't know 
whether I may : perhaps papa wouldn't like it.' 

* Ask him if you may, Harry,' pleaded Freddy. 
* I do so like to know things.' 

* All right, I '11 see about it,' said Harry : * but 
now I must rush off to my lessons ; they '11 take me 
ages to-day, they are so awfully difl&cult I' 

* Make haste back,' screamed the little ones, as 
the nursery door was shut with a bang that made 
the house shake, and Harry was heard the next 
instant descending the stairs three steps at a time ; 
but their voices were drowned by the noise, and . 
they laughed and said the house was coming down. 
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Left alone together, the two little brothers 
fi^mused themselves with discussing the pleasures 
they expected to enjoy in their new home. Freddy 
looked forward with delight to the prospect of long 
walks in the country, hunting for birds' pests, fishing 
for tadpoles, newts, and sticklebacks — things he; 
had but seldom seen,- but longed to know more 
about ; while Bertie thought nothing would be so 
delicious as to roll about on the grass, as he did 
sometimes in Miss Russers garden, and listen to 
the birds singing in the trees. 

' There are no birds here, certainly,' said Freddy; 
* and that 's the reason, I suppbjse, why there -are 
no birds* nests. I never can find any, though I 
often look for them.' 

' Oh, Freddy, dere is one ! ' exclaimed Bertie, 
enthusiastically : ' me know dere is one ; and dere 
is a bird, too, in it t 'Ook, 'ook ! now dere he go !' 
pointing to the window, whence nothing could be 
seen but a wide view of chimneys and roofs, but 
from which the child's sharp eyes had discovered a 
swallow's nest among the eaves. ■ He go in just 
now — come out soon,' said little Bertie, as Freddy 
pushed his high chair nearer the window and 
. climbed up on another by the side of it, in order to 
obtain a better view of the swallow's proceedings. 
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They had some time to wait, but at last a little 
head peeped out from the nest, and the bird 
fluttered out and flew rapidly away over the tops 
of the houses. ' 

* He seems very busy,' said Freddy ; ' I wonder 
what he is going to do V 

^ Feed babies,^ said Bertie ; ^ come back soon.' 
^ How do you know he has got some babies ? do 
they come out too, sometimes V inquired Freddy. 




^ No, no ; too Ittle,' said Bertie : ' nurse say ^o.*" 
' Oh, nurse, has the swallow got some babies^ do 
you think V demanded Freddy, eagerly. 

^ Yes, I expect so,' said nurse ; ^ and some day 
they will fly away too, and never come back any 
more. Now they are too little to come out at all, 
and so the mother goes backwards and forwards, 
and brings them food to eat/ 
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*Then by-and-by they will be able to get it 
for tbemselves/ said Freddy, * and then the mother 
will be able to stay at home and do nothing/ 

* Or perhaps she will have some more babies/ 
said nurse, ' when those have gone away and left 
her/ 

Nurse was very fond of her little charges. The 
elder children were sometimes jealous, and com- 
plained that she spoiled the little ones, and cared 
nothing for them: but if she did give most time 
and attention to the babies, the other children 
could never say that she was not strictly just and 
thoroughly kind to them. Next to their papa and 
mamma, and Aimt Emily, all the children loved 
their nurse ; in fact, Lottie and Freddy sometimes 
thought that nurse had as large a share of their 
affection as their aunt, though they would not have 
liked to own it. She was now getting old — very 
old, the children would have said ; for five-and-flfty 
is a great age in the opinion of small people, who do 
not require two figures to tell the number of years 
they have seen : but she was still bustling and 
active, and, with the assistance of Lucy the nurse- 
maid, kept everything in the nursery in perfect 
order. Nor was she content with being tidy her- 
self ; the children must learn to be tidy, too. She 
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did not think that, because she was the nurse, 
she was to put all their toys away and allow them 
to make as much disturbance in her nursery as 
they pleaded. Even Freddy had learned, that if 
he wanted all the spare chairs laid down on the 
floor to serve as horses, they must all be put back 
again before he did anything else ; and little Lottie 
knew quite well, that she must not get into bed at 
night till she had put her doll to bed and folded up 
its clothes as tidily as possible. It is true, nurse 
would often have found it less troublesome to do 
things herself than to see that the children did 
them, but then it was her duty to make them tidy, 
and so she persevered. 

In the same way she never allowed Bessie to 
indulge in her love of rough boyish play in her 
presence, nor Harry to domineer over the Uttle 
girls, as he was too apt to do. Perhaps of all the 
children Gerard was the one who gave her the 
most trouble, for though he was the most warm- 
hearted, generous, and unselfish of children, he was 
quite imable to control his passionate temper, 
which was ever and anon breaking out and bringing 
him into sad trouble and disgrace. 

Ruth never gave any one any trouble ; hers 
was a placid, happy spirit, which could never bear 

D 
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to inflict pain, and would endure any amount of 
provocation rather than say an unkind thing. 
Yet Ruth was not perfect; Lottie, sharp, quick 
little Lottie, often complained, and not without 
some truth, that Ruthie was so slow she really 
could not help heing impatient with her, and 
giving her a push now and then, though she was 
' a dear little thing, too/ Lottie, you see, imfor- 
tunately forgot which was the elder sometimes ; or, 
perhaps, thought that, as she was quicker and 
cleverer, she might he excused if she took the lead, 
But nurse thought quite differently. ' Miss Lottie, 
you 're a deal too anxious to put in your word,' she 
would say sometimes : * little girls should be seen 
and not heard.' And Lottie, I am sorry to say, 
would sometimes give a saucy answer ; for the little 
girl's tongue was not always to be kept within 
bounds, and both she and Freddy were too fond of 
' answering back,' as nurse called it. 

About a fortnight after Harry had communi- 
cated to the children the important news of the in- 
tended removal, there was a great stir in the house. 
Mrs. Kussel and nurse began to be so busy that 
they had hardly time to answer the children's 
eager questions about their new home ; and Harry 
and Bessie began to think that leaving one house 
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for another was not such a very delightful thing 
after alL They wished very much to be of use to 
their mamma ; but as Harry was only eleven and 
his sister a year younger, it was not much to be 
wondered at that their desire to help frequently 
gave more trouble than their eflEbrts did good. 
More than once nurse was obliged to waste time in 
hunting for something which Harry had promised 
to carry to his mamma, but which had never reached 
its destination, the messenger having put it down 
in some out-of-the-way place in order to help some 
one else ; while Bessie could never do anything 
without asking so many questions, that her mother 
said she gave more trouble than all the workmen 
and servants put together. 

* They are too yoiuig to be of any real use^ 
and yet they are so anxious to help,' said Mrs* 
Eussel to her husband, who, tired of hearing 
Bessie's voice, had just sent her off to the nursery,, 
bidding her stay there tm dinner-time. < I, wish 
you could send them out somewhere for an hour or 
two ; and yet Emily has had them so often I am 
ashamed to send them there again.' 

' I must go down to Nettlewood this afternoon,' 
said Mr. Russel ; ' shall I take those two with me, 
and so keep them out of your way for the present \ ' 
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' Oh, do ! they will be delighted ; and the little 
ones are so good that Lucy has no difficulty in 
keeping them amused in the nursery.' 

* Here, Harry/ called Mr. Russel, ' if you and 
Bessie like, you may get ready to go with me to 
Nettlewood this afternoon.' 

' If we like ! Oh, papa, I should just think we 
do like ! ' said Harry, depositing a load of books 
which he was carrying on the bottom step of the 
staircase, and turning to go and tell his sister. 

* Now, wait a minute, and finish what you were 
doing first,' said Mr. Russel. ' Did nurse teU you 
to leave those books on the stairs, for her to timible 
over next time she comes down ? ' 

Harry returned to pick up the books, which he 
delivered to a onan who was busily engaged in 
filling some packing-cases, and then rushed up- 
stairs to tdl Bessie, in such haste that it was plain 
he was afraid he might he stopped and called back 
agaiix, 

* Hurrah, Bessie I ' he shouted, as he flung open 
the nursery door ; ' what do you think ? I Ve 
some great news, glorious news, for you I Guess 
what it is.' 

* I can't,' said Bessie, sullenly, for she was 
rather abashed at her sudden dismissal to the 
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nursery. * I wish you wouldn't make such a noise, 
Harry/ 

' Well, but guess, do ! ' said Harry. ' You and 
I are to go this afternoon . . . where do you think V 

^ Not with papa to see the new house, are we V 
exclaimed his sister, the cloud vanishing from her 
brow in an instant. 

' Yes, to Nettlewood ! Isn't it splendid ! I am 
80 tired of lugging those horrid dusty books up 
and down stairs, and it will be so jolly to get into 
the country for a little while ! ' : And Harry seized 
hold of Freddy, and began swinging him round and 
round as the best way of expressing his feelings. 

' Oh, I wish I might go !' said Gerard : ' I never 
go anywhere. It is always Bessie and Harry that 
get all the treats.' 

' Well, that 's quite fair,' said Harry, ' because we 
are the oldest. But never mind, when we come 
back well tell vou all about it' 

quired Gerard, somewhat comforted by Ihe idea. 

^ And one for me,' said Freddy. ' Bring a lot of 
nests.' 

' Oh, I can't promise that,' replied Harry ; * nests 
don't lie about in the roads like stones : and perhaps 
I may not be able to find any.' 
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* I hope you will — do tiy/ said Grerard. And 
the rest of the morning was spent by the children 
in discussing what they expected to see, and what 
Harry and Bessie would bring back from the new 
house. 

The little Bussels had lived all their lives in 
a large town, and their ideas of country life 
were rather peculiar. Gerard and Freddy, as we 
have seen, intended to devote themselves exclu- 
sively to the exciting pursuit of birds'-nesting ; 
Harry longed to make an intimate acquaintance 
with all the varieties of toads, frogs, and such-like 
reptiles ; while the girls were rejoicing in the pros- 
pect of having gardens of their own, and keeping 
chickens. 

Mr. Russel and the children did not come back 
till it was getting dark, and tea was ready and 
waiting for them. Lottie and Gerard had been 
very impatient for some time, and even Mrs 
Eussel was beginning to wonder what was keeping 
them, when there was a rush up the steps as of 
eager little feet, followed by a wonderfiiUy long and 
thundering knock at the door, which told as plainly 
as possible that Harry at least had found his way 
home. Gerard rushed to open the door, and Mra 
Hussel rose wearily from the easy chair, where she 
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had been resting since it had grown too dark to 
work, to see if the tea was ready to pour out 

The buzz of little voices in the hall sounding so 
eager and animated, made Mrs. Russel almost dread 
the evening ; she was so tired, and would so much 
have preferred a quiet hour with her husband : but 
to send the children to have tea in the nursery- 
would be to spoil half their pleasure, so she said 
nothing about it, and the merry children's tongues 
ran on unchecked till bed-tima 



Their hands and pockets weve full of treasures, 
such as the country in spring-time yields to Httle 
fingers. A wild nosegay for mamma of primroses, 
wood sorrel, periwinkles, and violets ; a ragged 
bird's nest for Gerard ; curious bits of moss and 
lichen for the little ^Is, which showed plainly that 
the town-bred children had a keen sense of the 
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beauttftil, and did not despise the wonderfiil things 
in nature because they are common ; but for 
Freddy and Bertie the greatest treasure of all was 
preserved — a beautiful sprig of apple-blossoms, 
picked, as the children assured their mamma, from 
their own tree. 

'Your own apple-tree?' she said, looking at 
Mr. Russel for an explanation. ' Well, you are in 
a hurry to appropriate the fruit-trees 1 Perhaps I 
shall take possession of it, and say it is mine.' 

' It is the only apple-tree in blossom yet,' said 
Mr. Russel : ' so of course the children fell in love 
with it ; and as it is an old one, I said they might 
consider it theirs ; and the very first thing they did 
was to begin plucking the blossoms.' 

' Oh, papa ! only this one bunch, because we 
couldn't find anything else for Bertie. * He would 
haye been so disappointed if we had come home 
with nothing for him.' 

' I should think so. Well, if it 's for Bertie, I 
advise you to take it up to him before it is faded ; 
and before he goes to bed, too.' 

' He is being washed now,' said Freddy, who 
had come down to say good night to his papa and 
mamma after his nursery tea. ' Shall I carry it up 
to him V 
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^ Yes, if you like ; it 's yours, too, you know, 
Freddy,' said Harry ; ' and 1 11 come to see how he 
likes it/ 

Freddy was right. Bertie had now emerged 
from his bath, and was sitting armyed in his Httle 
night-gown on his nurse's knee. Both little hands 
were stretched out to receive the beautiful flower, 
which Freddy carried in triumph ; and the flush 
and smile of delight that spread itself over his face 
were amply sufficient to repay his little brother for 
the self-denial with which he quietly resigned his 
share in the flower, when Bertie clutched hold of it, 
saying, ' Me, me ! ' 

' It 's Freddy's, too,' Harry was about to say, 
when Freddy stopped him with a whisper that he 
would rather Bertie had it altogether ; and Harry 
acquiesced, not without thinking to himself that 
' Freddy was a brick, and nothing short of it !' 

Full of this thought, he returned to the dining- 
room to tell his parents what Freddy had done ' 
and Bertie, being obliged most imwillingly to go to 
bed, entrusted his precious blossom to nurse, that it 
might be put in water and so kept fresh for the 
next day. 

It was not a small sacrifice that Freddy had 
made to please his little brother, and Harry was 
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right in thinking it ha^ cost him a good deaJ. It 
is not hard for a child to give up something he has 
desired when he knows that all he loves wiU be 
pleased by his doing so, and that the one to whom 
he gives it will love him for it ; but Freddy said 
nothing of his purpose to any one but Harry, and 
as Bertie had no idea he was taking the flower 
from his brother, he did not even get the thanks 
and kiss which would have been so pleasant from 
the dear baby's lips. 

Perhaps nurse guessed his secret ; Freddy half 
thought she did, or surely she would have asked 
him what his brother had brought him home. But 
she said nothing ; only, when he had knelt at her 
knee to say his evening prayer, and lifted his little 
face for a good-night kiss before he scrambled into 
his tiny bed, she took the round chubby face in one 
hand, and with the other pushed back the golden 
hair that would hang over his eyes, and kissed him 
once and again, saying, ' he was a dear Uttle mite, 
and God would hear his old nurse's prayer and 
bless him— she knew He would 1 ' 



CHAPTER HI. 



A NEW HOMK 



Nettlewood was the name of Mr. RusseFs new 
house. It was, as Harry had said, at a consider- 
able distance from any town — quite in the coimtry. 
The house itself was a new one, and Ruthie, who 
had pictured it to herself as a rustic-looking 
building, covered with ivy and creeping-roses, 
was somewhat disappointed when she saw among 
the trees which surrounded it the very new walls 
and red roof of her new home. But home it very 
soon became to the children, and in less than a 
month they felt so completely settled there, that 
the old house in the town was seldom dignified 
with the name of home, or spoken of except in 
disparaging terms of comparison with their present 
abode. But as Nettlewood had been iminhabited 
for some time before it came into Mr. RusseFs 
possession, the gardens and grounds in which the 
house stood were by no means in the state of 
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apple-pie oixier that the little ones had expected 
to find them ; their principal experience of gar- 
dens being drawn from Miss Kussel's little domain, . 
where everything grew exactly as it should : no 
weeds were ever to be seen ; and even the ge- 
raniums did not thmk of fading till she was near 
with scissors to cut off the dead flowers. 

There was, therefore, some degree of mur- 
miuing when they found that it was impossible 
for their papa at once to give them their gardens ; 
and that, for the present, they could not hope for 
apple and pear trees of their own planting, nor 
bouquets of flowers from the seeds they had 
sown. 

'And what are we to do, then?' said Gerard, 
discontentedly. * Mamma says there is nothing 
for us to do in the house, and if we can't have 
our gardens for this age, I think we might as well 
have stayed in our old house in George Street.' 

' Oh, no, Gerard,' said Lottie ; ' we can go out 
for a walk.' 

' A walk ! It is much too hot. Mamma said, 
when we hved in the country we should not go 
out for walks in the height of summer, but play 
iti the garden instead.' 

' The end of May is not generally considered 
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the height of summer, Gerard/ said his papa, who 
came into the room at this moment, with a letter 
in his hand. 'What are you grumbling about 
now V 

Gerard made no reply, and Bessie answered, 
* He is wishing he had got something to do, papa.' 

* I thought as much,' said Mr. Russel ; * what 
a good thing I Then you will be delighted to hear, 
.Gerard, that mamma heard this morning from 

Miss Dumergue that she will be here this day 
week, and ready to give you lessons from morning 
to night.' 

' Miss Dumergue, papa 1 Who is she ? what 
do you mean V cried Gerard and the two little 
girls ; for evidently Harry and Bessie were in the 
secret, and did not need to ask. 

* Miss Dumergue is a lady who is going to live 
with us, to save mamma the trouble of teaching 
you. I am afraid she wUl wish herself a thousand 
miles off before she has been here many hours, if 
you make as much noise as you do generally,' said 
Mr. Russel, laughing at the faces of alarm and 
dislike wliich presented themselves on every side 
at this announcement. 

'Is she a governess, papa?' inquired Ruth, 
; timidly. 
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' Yes, Ruthie,' said Bessie cheerfijly ; though, 
to tell the truth, she did not always seem to like 
the idea so much. ' Won't it he a good thing for 
mamma to be saved all the trouhle of teaching us 1 
she will get so strong and weU.' 

Little Ruthie coloured, and bit her lips very 
hard as she said, ' I hope she will be kind, and not 
cross.' 

'She can't teach me,' said Gerard ; 'woiUdn't 
I lead her a nice life 1 Papa, I shall go to school 
with Harry, I suppose — shan't I?' 

' A likely thing, indeed ! ' said Mr. RuaaeL ' Do 
you think I should trust you to ride six miles 
every day to school, when you have never been 
on a pony at aU as yet?' 

* Then, papa, you wUl teach me — won't you ?' 

' No, certainly not. Miss Dumergue is kind 

enough to say she will undertake you ; and if you 

give her any trouhle, of course ^he will let me know.' 

Gerard made a very dismal face ; but nurse 

—iming in to summon the children to get ready 

r a walk, the subject of Miss Dumergue and the 

Bsons was dismissed for the present. 

'Gerard, shall we look for cur'os'ties ?' whis- 
ired Freddy, as they came downstairs together, 
ady equipped for their walk. 
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' Yes, if you like, Freddy ; but I don't believe 
we shall find aiiy/ repUed his brother, in a veiy 
disconsolate tone, which seemed to say that since 
such an overwhelming affliction as a governess 
was impending, all his interest and pleasure in life 
must necessarily vanish. 

Freddy gave one glance of sympathy at his 
brother s face ; but not feeling equal to the diffi- 
cult task of consolation^ he did not attempt it, and 
contented himself with trying once more to turn 
his thoughts into a more lively channel, by speak- 
ing of what was then engrossing all his interest. 

' I wonder whether there are any lizards near 
here ? Harry doesn't much think there are.' 

^ No, I should think not ; but if we can find 
a nice wet ditch, we may turn up some tadpoles. 
I hope nurse won't make a fuss and say we mayn't 
carry them home, for I want to have a lot of live 
things to take care of.' 

' Shall we look in this ditch V Freddy inquired. 
' It is not very wet, but perhaps we may find 
some : what fun it would be ?' 

' I don't expect we shall find any here, but we 
can look,' said Gerard ; and the two accordingly 
walked close to the ditch, and before long were so 
engrossed in their search, that, without being in 
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the least aware of it, they got far ahead of nurse 
and the other children. 

Lottie and Ruthie had been equally busy look- 
ing for violets ; and as they were walking in a 
very shady lane, where high hedges and steep 
banks afforded convenient nooks for flowers, nurse 
had had to stop many times while they climbed 
up after some much-desired treasure ; and con- 
sequently she was at a considerable distance from 
the two little boys, when her anxiety was excited 
by noticing them bending over something which 
they had apparently got out of the ditch, and were 
watching with such interest that they did not 
hear her voice when she called to them to know 
what they were doing. 

So, quickening her steps, nurse hastened up 
to them, driving little Bertie's perambulator so 
fast that he wondered what was the matter ; for, 
as little accustomed to the coimtry as the children 
themselves, nurse said to herself, — 'They may 
have got hold of some poisonous snake, and before 
they know what they are about they may be 
bitten to death. Deary me! the country's very, 
pleasant, and the air is very sweet and nice ; but 
towns toe a deal safer for such mischievous children 
as Master Gerard I ' 
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'It's a irog, nurse r said little Freddy, as niirae 
came iip. ' A real, live frog,' Bertie ! and it jumps 
ever so far. Gerard ia going to carry it home, 
and build a house for it in the garden.' 
/ 'Indeed you'll do no such thing. Master 
Gerard,' said nurse. ' A dirty thing like that to 
fake home ! I wonder what your mamma woiald 
say ! A thing, too, that jumps so that there would 



be no catching it any more than a flea if you once 
let it go ! ' 

' Oh, but nurse, I shall keep it in the garden,' 
implored Gerard ; ' it won't come into the house 
at all : and I do so want a pet. Mamma won't 
mind one bit.' 

' I don't care/ was niu^e's. unyielding reply. 
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*I say that if you kept it in the garden, the 
chances are I should find it hopping about my 
room some morning. I hate things that jump. 
So put it down, Master Gerard, and come along/ 

Very slowly and imwillingly Gerard obeyed, 
and nurse walked on in silence with her little 
flock. But they had not gone far when Gerard 
exclaimed, — 

' Oh, nurse, I have lost my handkerchief I 
must have dropped it in the ditch where we found 
the frog.' 

* Go back and fetch it, then,' said nurse ; not 
without thinking to herself that it was hardly safe 
to trust him again in the neighbourhood of the 
enchanting frog. ^But he won't dare to touch 
it when I told him Hot,' she said to herself, as 
Gerard scampered off 

She watched him till he scrambled down into 
the ditch, and was hidden from sight; it was 
some seconds before he re-appeared, but as it was 
plain he had foimd his handkerchief she was 
satisfied, and began to walk slowly forward with 
Bertie in his carriage. In a few minutes Gerard 
overtook them, looking very hot with his run, 
and, panting and puffing, went on to walk with 
Freddy. 
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• ' Don't get into any more mischief/ nurse said, 
as he passed her; and Gerard, glad to escape 
fiirther notice, replied, * No, nurse ;' and walked the 
rest of the way as quietly as possible. 

IWd/s i^^^ L rric^ity-hunti,^ wa, 
gone, and he hardly spoke till they reached their 
own gate : it was no use looking for curiosities, he 
thought, if they might not keep them ; and he felt 
very dull when he thought how many little plans 
had been disappointed by nurse's words. 

* It isn't dinner-time yet, nurse — is it?' said 
Gerard, when they reached home. * Mayn't Freddy 
and I go into the garden for a little while V 

* Yes,' said nurse, * if you '11 promise to come 
in when the first bell rings. You look very 
imtidy. Master Gerard, and will want putting to 
rights before dinner.' 

^ We '11 come in, nurse,' answered Gerard ; and, 
with Freddy following, he walked off down a 
narrow path in the garden leading to a summer- 
house ; which, not having yet been repaired, was 
in a sad state of ruin, and nearly overgrown with 
weeds. Here he sat down, and looked so important 
that Freddy's curiosity was excited. 

* What are you going to do, Gerard?' he 
inquired. ^You look so funny!' 
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/ ' ' I am going to build a house for fny &og/ 
answered Gerard, triumphantly; at the same time^ 
opening his pocket and displaying to his brother 
the identical frog, about which there had been so 
much discussion, and which, much against its will, 
the young rogue had imprisoned in his pocket, 
and so carried home. 

Freddy's first exclamation was one of delight ; 
but his bright face clouded over, and it was with 
a very doubtful look that he surveyed the much- 
desired frog. 

'I shall build him a house out of these big 
stones,' said Gerard. ^ It must be very strong, so 
that he can't get out — it wouldn't do for'nurse to 
find him; and we must make haste, or the bell 
will ring before we are ready. Freddy, will you 
hold him while I make the house?' 

Freddy agreed, and sat nursing the frog, while 
his brother bustled about with the stones which 
were to form its prison : but the conscience of 
the younger would not let him remain quiet long; 
and when he gave back the frog into Gerard's 
hands he said, anxiously, — ^Was it good of you 
to fetch the frog after nurse said not, Gerard V 

' Nurse wou't care if it doesn't get into her 
room, and I'll take care of that,' replied . Gerard, 
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^^ithout looking at his brother; for, mischievous 
as he was, he was not often disobedient, and 
consequently he, too, was not quite comfortable. 

The bell rang almost before the house was 
quite finished, and the last stones were placed in 
a hurry ; but Gerard felt quite sure that froggie 
could not get out, and so they ran in quite 
satisfied. 

After dinner they went out again, and Gerard 
began to be anxious about providing food for his 
pet. How that was to be done without telling 
nurse he could not imagine ; but his busy little 
brain soon formed a plan for accomplishing his 
end, and, without even telling Freddy, he ran into 
the house again. 

/ Bertie,' he exclaimed, rushing into the nur- 
sery, * would not you like to go and feed the ducks 
down in the pond by the farmyard ? Mamma said 
you might, yesterday.' 

* Yes ! yes ! me go ! ' said Bertie, eagerly. 
' Nursie, me may go ? ' 

* Yes; Lucy can take you,' said nurse. 'I'm 
busy ; but you can go without me.' 

' And we shall want some bits of bread, nurse,' 
said Gerard. 'May I go and ask cook for them? 
or have you got any?' , 
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* There are several bits of dry crust in the 
cupboard that you can take, Master Gerard/ said 
nurse ; ^ you needn't go troubling cook. And now 
mind, you must stay with Lucy, and not go too 
close to the edge of the pond/ 

Bertie was soon ready; and Gerard ran on 
before to find Freddy, whom, he said, he had left 
in the garden. In reahty, he was anxious to get 
out of Lucy's sight, that he might bestow a part 
of his spoils on the frog, which Freddy was still 
patiently watching. 

* Out of the way, Freddy V he cried, im- 
patiently. ' Here 's a splendid bit of crust for 
old Mr. Frog ! he won't be hungry again for a 
week. It 's a great deal more than he can eat' 

There could be no doubt about that ; the poor 
frog was far from considering bread such a neces- 
sary article as the children did, and would gladly 
have dispensed with the great lump, which only 
served to make his uncomfortable dwelling still 
mqre narrow and disagreeable. 

* We are going to feed the ducks, Fred,' said 
Gerard, when this job was accomplished. ' Lucy 
is waiting for us at the end of the walk, with 
Bertia' 

* Oh, that's how you got the bread!' re- 
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pUed Freddy. * I couldn't think how you 
managed it.' 

^ Yes ; was it not a good idea ? How glad 
Froggie miist be to get his dinner! I hope he 
Hkes his house — at any rate, it must be better 
than that wet ditck' 

' Oh, yes ! ' said Freddy, eagerly ; ' wet places 
are very unhealthy. You know Mr. Miller said 
he got the rheumatism from living in a wet house/ 

' Well, frog will never get the rheumatism 
now: he ought to be very much obliged to us, I 
think,' said Gerard, who began to feel that though, 
perhaps, he had disobeyed nurse a very little, it 
really was better to do that than to leave a poor 
frog to suffer such frightful pains as they had 
heard Harry's tutor describe. *We must look 
out for other frogs, Freddy : we can build plenty 
more houses.' 

They now joined the nursery-maid and Bertie, 
and proceeded quietly towards the duck-pond. 
Bertie insisted on having aQ the bread given into 
his charge ; and Gerard accordingly stowed it away 
in his perambulator, only extorting a promise that 
Freddy and he might have some when they reached 
the pond. 

The ducks greeted their arrival with a loud 
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cackle, which greatly amuaed' Bertie, who said ■ 
they all talked at once. The children stood on 
the bank and watched them ; and, having Bele«?ted 
their favourites, hegaji to shower bits of crust and 
Crumb into the water for them to scramble for. 
Bertie clapped his hands with delight as he saw 
them half flying, half swimming, after the pieces 
he had thrown. There was a group of little 



ducklings on the bank which greatly delighted 
him, though they were utterly regardless of all 
his entreaties and commands that they would go 
into the water. 

' See,. Freddy !' he said ; ' that Uttle one wants 
its mother to give it a kiss : it puts up its face 
like this . . .' 
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C * 7 think that young one looks very impertinent/ 
said Gerard ; * if I were its mother I shoidd knock 
it down/ 

*And those three little creatures that are 
sitting together doing nothing/ ^aid Freddy ; ^ why 
don't they go into the water ? 1 11 see if I can't 
make them.' So saying he snatched up a stick, 
and approached the group of ducklings with very 
threatening gestures : but, alas for poor Freddy's 
dignity! the ground round the pond was very 
muddy and slippery, and before he was able to 
retreat his foot slipped, and he lay at full length 
on the dirty bank. 

Gerard laughed, but Lucy looked very grave 
as he rose slowly and displayed his clean frock and 
knickerbockers all covered with mud. 

* What will nurse say V said Bertie ; and 
Freddy's face grew crimson as he remembered 
that he had already had to change his frock once 
that day, owing to his having got dirty in hunting 
for the frog. 

' Well, you couldn't help it/ said Lucy, good- 
humouredly. ' We 11 tell nurse all about it. It 
wasn't yovir fault that you tumbled down.' 

But Freddy was not to be so easily comforted ; 
and by the time they reached home the dirty frock V 
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had cost him some tears. Nurse was very busy, 
but her quick eye soon spied out the disaster. 
'What have you been doing, child?' she began, 
hastily; but the very unusual sight of Freddy 
in tears completely drove away her displeasure, 
and the dreaded reproof was not uttered. 

She herself changed his frock ; and when the 
little fellow threw his arms round her neck and 
kissed her, she guessed something of his thoughts, 
and felt rather vexed that her little charges should 
stand so much in awe of her when she loved them 
so welL 

A few days after this Miss Dumergue, the 
children's governess, was expected ; and, as was 
natural, they were all in a state of great excite- 
ment. Nothing else had been talked of for two or 
three days ; and when the importaiit day arrived, 
Bessie, Ruthie, and Lottie, could think of nothing, 
and settle to no employment, so anxious did they feel. 
The pony-chaise was to go to meet Miss Dumergue 
at the nearest railway station, about six miles 
off; and when Mr. Russel said he thought Bessie 
had better go in it, that Miss Dumergue might 
not be overwhelmed with all the seven children at 
once, little Ruthie and Lottie felt very glad they 
were not the ones selected for the task of bidding 
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their governess welcome. Bessie, on the contrary, 
was rather pleased ; she had not an atom • of 
timidity or shyness in her composition ; a..d she 
rather Jiked the importance of being the first to 
see the new governess. 

Wh^n the carriage and Bessie started for the 
railway station, the other children determined to 
stay in the garden near the gate, that they might 
make their observations from behind various bushes 
and shrubs when it returned from the town. 

' How I wish she 'd miss the train !' exclaimed 
Gerard. ' Bessie might easily pretend she couldn't 
see her, and come back without her ; and then 
she 'd have to walk, and perhaps never find her 
way here at all. What a good thing that 
would be ! ' 

* Oh, Gerard ! ' said Lottie, * she 'd take a fly. 
She never could walk with all her boxes.' 

* I forgot that,' replied Gerard. * Yes, I dare 
say she '11 bring boxes enough to fill the house. 
How I shall hate her!' 

* You 've said so a great many times,' remarked 
Ruthie ; ' and mamma says she is sure we shall 
like her very much.' 

* You may. It is all very well for girls to 
have governesses, but it is horrid for me!' 
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, ' What 's horrid, Gerard V inquired Freddy, wh(i 
just then joined the group. ' Did you want to go 
to the station instead of Bessie ? ' . 

* Go to the station ! I should think not* It 
will be horrid enough to have to be polite to Miss 
Dumergue when she comes. I didn t want to go 
and meet her. I shall detest her, I know/ 

* I wonder what she will be like I' said Freddy ; 
who, not having thought so much about the matter 
as the others, had no definite idea of the much- 
dreaded governess. 

' Oh, I know exactly !' said Gerard. ' She will 
be as tall, straight, and stiff, as that fir-tree ; 
she will always sit bolt upright, and never put 
her elbows on the table ; and she wiU bite your 
head off if you do, Freddy^ Then, wlien we go 
oiit to walk, we shall always have to walk two- 
and-two, like a school, taking hold of hands ; and 
she will walk behind, ^uid keep poking us with 
her parasol if we don't hold our heads up and turn 
out our toes.' 

^ Oh ! ' ' said Freddy, ' wiU she be like that ? I 
shan't like her touch. Do you think she will wear 
a cap V 

' ' 'Of bourse— all governesses do ; and most 
likely -she will wear spectacles/ 
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* Oh!' said Freddy again ; but this time ux a 
jnost dolorous tone, and Ruthie interposed to com- 
fort him. ' She will not want spectacles when sher 
is teaching you, Freddy dear, because you know 
your book is such very large print/ 

* Ruthie V said Gerard, in a tone of supreme 
contempt, ^ she won't wear spectacles to see with, 
but merely to make herself look wise, clever, and 
^— and — cross.' 

^ There is something coming along the road!' 
exclaimed Lottie. ' Hark ! Is it the carriage, do 
you think?'' : 

\ ^ The carriage won't be here for an age yet^' 
replied Gerard ; but at the same time running to 
the gate. 

Ruth, Lottie, and Freddy, followed, and there 
they saw a very old man driving a donkey-cart. 
The old man was nearly bent double with rheu- 
matism ; and as he sat on a little seat in the cart, 
te seemed to find it very difficult to manage his 
donkey — a very refractory creature, who would go 
precisely the wrong way. 

He was now trying hard to make it turn into 
the gate which led to the back-door of Nettlewood, 
and the children stood and watched him. Over 
and over again the animal moved resolutely round: 
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in the opposite direction ; but the old man seemed 
used to it, and persisted in turning it round agaih, 
till at last the obstinate creature yielded and trotted 
quietly inu The children followed to see what the 
old man wanted ; and when at length he stopped, 
Gerard inquired if he wished to see his papa. 

* Nay, nay, master ! ' said the old man, standing 
up with difficulty in his little cart ; * it beant so 
much the gentleman I 'm wanting. But, do you 
see now, I shouldn't wonder if you Ve a little lame 
brother?' 

* Yes,' said Gerard ; * my youngest brother can't 
walk ; and mamma says he never will be able to/ 

* Dear, dear ! ' said the old man, ' but that do 
seem bad. Well, master, I Ve got a grandchild, 
deaf and dumb he be, and most days he sits in 
the Sim at the door, and your little brother passes 
by, and gives him somethin' most days — a cake, or 
somethin' that he brings in his little carriage — a 
neat little concern it be. And my boy, you know, 
why he can't so much as say " Thank you kindly ;" 
and he be right terrible pleased with the cakes, 
and so I thought I 'd bring these 'ere for the little 
master, if so be he fancied them.' 

' These 'ere ' were two rabbits, which the old 
man lifted out of a basket in the bottom of the 
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cart with a considerable eflfort. Gerard held out 
his arms for them in an ecstasy, and the other 
children exclaimed all at once, * Two rabbits for 
Bertie ! oh, he will be pleased 1 ' 

* I Tl nm and tell him,' said Lottie, while the 
others were busy examining the little strangers ; 
and away she scampered. 

In a very few minutes Bertie appeared in 
nurse's arms, shoutmg and clapping his haaids In 
such an ecstasy of delight, that the little old man's 
face lighted up with a look of satisfaction such as 
it seldom wore. 

' For me I me ! ' cried the little fellow. ' Freddy, 
let me see ! ' and nurse set him down on the door- 
step, that he might have the rabbits in his own 
arms. They were beautiftdly clean, and very tame, 
lying quite stUl, and letting him fondle and caress 
them much more than could have beeii pleasant. 

Nurse knew the old man, and began to talk to 
him about his grandchild — a subject he never 
wearied of; for, in spite of his affliction, this poor 
child was the darling of his heart. At last he 
took his seat again, and said he must be going 
home, and then niu-se bethought herseli* of Bertie. 

* Haven't you any message to send to Uttle 
Ted for these nice rabbits?' she inquired, lifting 
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him bfi the ground again. *See, his grandfather 
is going now.' , 

*Stop! stop!' pried Bertie; 'I send my love 
to Ted and a kiss.' * And you are very] much 
obliged to the old man for the rabbits?' added 
liurse, arid Bertie said, *Yes, yes.' ) 

* We will come and see little Ted to-morrow/, 
gaid* nurse, and the ' old man went off well pleased. 
How truQ it is, that * it is better to give than to 
receive !' The bright faces of that little group had 
made that day a glad one to the poor old man, 
who so seldom knew what it was. to be able to 
give pleasure, and therefore enjoyed it all the more 
when he could. 

The rabbits were put back into their basket 
with great care, and then conveyed into the 
drawing-room, to be exhibited to Mrs. Russel. 
' My pussies/ Bertie called them, and no remon-. 
strances could induce him to substitute any other 
name : they were soft and furry, like the pussy 
that lived in the nursery, he explained, and so 
they must be pussies ; and rather than contradict 
their pet, the children appeared convinced by his 
reasoning, and callied them pussies. 

So much time was spent in admiring the rab- 
bits, and in considering where they should be 
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lodged till a proper hutch could be made for them, 
that the children quite forgot their expected 
governess ; and it was not till the sound of wheels 
was heard coming up the garden, that they re-r 
membered that it was time she arrived. 

Bertie and Freddy were sent off to the nursery 
with nurse, and with the three other children 
Mrs. Russel went out to the door to welcome 
Miss Dumergue. 

Gerard at first muttered that he should not 
come ; he did not want to see the horrid old thing : 
but he thought better of it, and followed his 
mamma at a safe distance, determined, if she was 
as formidable as he expected, to run away and 
hide himself in the . garden tiU bedtime. 

Lottie and Ruthie had not forgotten his de- 
scription of what he expected Miss Dumergue to 
be like ; and when they saw that the carriage con- 
tained nobody anything like as tall as the young 
fir-tree he had pointed out, they began to feel less 
nervous and terrified, and half hoped he might 
have been mistaken in other respects. But Miss 
Dumergue stepped out of the carriage and ad- 
vanced to meet their mamma, at the same time 
lifting her veil; and Gfeei-ard was light — she did 
wear spectacles 1 ~ I 

r 
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This was almost too mucli for Ruth and Lottie, 
who stood holding each other's hands close to their 
mamma's side ; and when Mrs. Russel said, after 
greeting their governess kindly, * These two are 
Lottie and Ruth,' and they had to come forward 
and shake hands with Miss Dumergue, they could 
hardly speak, they were so frightened. 

Then Mrs. Russel said that Bessie would show 
Miss Dumergue her room, and after she had taken 
off her things she must come downstaiiB and rest 
till tea-time. So Lottie and Ruth knew that they 
might go ; and off they ran to the nursery, there to 
talk over their troubles with nurse. 

They were soon followed by Gerard, who had 
only waited, as he said, to see whether she had 
brought a dozen boxes, and whether the pony was 
quite done up with his job. 

* Master Gerard,' said nurse, gravely, ' you have 
got up on the wrong side of your bed to-day, that 
is quite plain; but that is no reason why you 
should make everybody else uncomfortable with 
your bad temper: besides, it is very wrong of 
you to speak in the way you do of the lady whom 
your papa and mamma have chosen to be your 
governess, and so, if you cannot behave better, you 
had better go and stay by yourself in the night 
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nursery, where no one will be annoyed by your 
ill-temper/ 

Gerard knew that nurse meant what she said, 
so he made an effort to subdue his discontent, and 
succeeded so far that, when Bessie came into the 
room some time after and declared that she liked 
Miss Dumergue very much indeed, he gave no 
fiirther expression to his feelings than a grimace, 
intended to show how very much he differed from 
his sister. 

' She wears spectacles,' said Lottie, doubtfiilly ; 
* and she did not smile one bit when she spoke to 
us. I am afraid she is cross.' 

' She is very short-sighted,' said Bessie, in 
reply ; * so, of course, she must wear spectacles. 
And I don't see why you should say she is cross 
because she does not keep on smiling about 
nothing — do you, nurse?' 

' No, to be sure,' replied nurse ; ' sensible 
people do not keep smirking and smiling without 
some reason. By-and-by, Miss Lottie, you 11 find 
out she can smile and laugh too, IH be bound. 
But how strange it is that you should all have 
forgotten to tell your sister about Bertie s rabbits ! * 

Nurse said this to distract the children's 
thoughts from their governess, and in an instant 
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the grumbling ceased, and all five were busy at 
once describing the beautiful rabbits, and the visit 
of the old man in his donkey-cart. Bessie was 
very much interested, and her bright eyes sparkled 
with affectionate delight when Gerard repeated 
what the old grandfather had said of Bertie's visits 
to the little deaf-and-dumb boy. 

* Does mamma know about little Ted V she 
inquired, when a pause aUowed her to speak- 
^Does she know Bertie goes there?' 

* I told her,' said Ruthie, ^ and she said she 
was very glad; and,' added the little girl in a 
whisper, for she saw that Bertie was listening 
eagerly to every word, ' she thinks it was so nice 
of him to think of it himself.' 

* So do I,' said her sister : 'he is a darling.' 

' But mamma says we must not talk about it 
before him,' added Ruthie; 'he might get con- 
ceited, you know, and think he was doing some- 
thing wonderful/ 

* And that would be a pity,' said Bessie. * But 
I must tell Harry about it when he comes home.' 



CHAPTER IV. 
Bertie's sixth birthday. 

* I wish Bertie would stay always a baby ! ' the 
children at Nettlewood were constantly saying. 
But, in spite of all their wishes, as time roUed on 
Master Bertie grew so big that nobody, not even 
nurse, could consider him a baby any longer. 

The house would be so strange if there were 
no more babies, they thought ; for it was so nice 
to have something to pet and spoil, and mamma 
said that they must not spoil Bertie. So the 
children lamented. But Bertie himself had no 
wish to be always a baby. He was a bright, 
clever little fellow, and though at six years old he 
was still quite unable to walk, he seldom seemed 
at a loss for amusement or occupation. 

His mother often wondered to see how con- 
tentedly he would sit for hours, amusing himself 
with a slate and pencil, or painting a number of 
old pictures with the brightest possible colours. 
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His brothers and sisters never wearied of bringing 
him flowers and curious insects from the garden ; 
and the delight with which he received them, or 
Ustened to their stories of things they had seen 
in their walks, well repaid their trouble. 

As yet Bertie had not been promoted to the 
dignity of being taught by Miss Dumergue ; he 
was his mamma's little pupil, and so fond was he 
of his lessons, so ready and anxious to get on, that 
she was in no hurry to give up te;iching him. 

But the most contented people are sometimes, 
discontented, and Bertie was not perfect. Even 
the kindest parents, the most loving brothers and 
sisters, cannot always make everything smooth 
and pleasant for us ; and Bertie's little plans were 
sometimes crossed and disappointed, as I am now 
going to tell you. 

His sixth birthday was drawing near, and it 
had been settled that the day should be celebrated 
by a large party of all his little friends. The 
children had all been busy preparing for it, and 
Bertie himself had talked of httle else ; when, 
the evening before the important day, he began 
to complain of not feeling well, and when the 
doctor came to see him he said he must go to. bed 
and not get up the next day, for he had got the 
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measles. When Bertie 'heard this he grew very 
red, and looked as if he were going to cry ; for he 
thought at once that all hope of his party was 
gone : but he choked down the tears and said no- 
thing when his papa parried him upstairs, and his 
mamma followed to see him put comfortably to bed. 

Now it happened just then that Bertie's dear 
old nurse had been sent for to go home and nurse 
her sister, who was very ill, and the little boy 
thought, it' did seem very hard to be ill when she 
was not there to take care of him. Lucy, the 
nursemaid,' had never been used. to waiting upon 
him, and Bertie did not like her half so well ; so, 
altogether, it was a very great trouble for the poor 
child. 

Mrs. E/Ussel saw what he was thinking about ; 
and though she knew that he was not very ill, 
and therefore did not feel anxious about him, she 
stayed with him till he fell asleep, talking about 
other things, to try and make him forget his dis- 
appointment. Then she went downstairs, and 
told the other children that they must all try hard 
to do something to make Bertie's birthday pass 
pleasantly. * He is very much disappointed/ she 
said, 'at missing his party ; but you know it is 
always easy to please him if you try.' 
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* Yes/ said Harry. ^111 see if I can't cover 
his bed with birds' nests ; it is the height of his 
ambition to have a prodigious number.' 

* And oh, mamma!' said Gerard, *may I just 
for once take my fix)g up to see him V 

* Your frog, Gerard ! I thought that was dead 
ever so long ago. I certainly heard something 
about the roof of his house falling in and crushing 
him : did I not?' 

* Oh, yes, mamma ! but this is another. Such 
a beauty! you can't think.' 

* Oh, yes, I can !' said Mrs. RusseL * But I 
greatly prefer thinking of it in the gajxien to 
seeing it hopping about Bertie's bed!' 

^ Then I'll take it up when you are not in the 
room, mamma : may I V 

'Thank you, but I would rather not. You 
must think of some other way of amusing Bertie, 
if you pleasa' 

^ Well then, mamma, of course we are going 
to have a holiday to-morrow, and you will let 
Freddy and me go for a walk directly after break- 
fast, that we may find something curious for 
him?' 

' There is no need to say " of course" Gerard ; 
but as the hohday has been promised, you may 
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kave it, and I hope you will spend it Itappily 
without getting into mischief/ 

The next morning rose fair and cloudless, — 
'exactly the day for a birthday !' Freddy said ; and 
he greatly pitied his little brother obliged to lie 
in bed. But Bertie's presents had cheered him 
up, and as he lay back on his pillow, and watched 
the soft morning sunshine on the budding trees 
which shaded his window, he felt abnost as happy 
as he would have done if all had been going on 
as he had hoped and expected. 

It was so pleasant to be loved and taken carq 
of as he was, and everything out of doors looked so 
lovely : for, yotmg as he was, Bertie had learned 
from his mamma to notice and take pleasure in 
all the beautiful sights and sounds of nature; 
beautiful especially because they are one and all 
tokens of our Father's love and care ; and there- 
fore, though he thought with some regret of the 
treat which had been put off, aQ signs of the dis- 
content of the night before had disappeared from 
his face. 

All day long the children kept bringing him 
flowers and other things to amuse him ; for, for- 
tunately for Bertie, they had all had the measles 
before he was bom, and were therefore allowed 
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to go to him. But after some time the little 
invalid began to grow sleepy, and Mrs. Russel 
sent Lottie and Kuth. out of the room, and went 
downstairs, telling Lucy to ke^p the, room' 
quiet 

Bertie had been asleep for some time when 
Lucy, having finished her piece of work, went to 
fetch some more, leaving the door open, that she 
might hear if he woke up and called her. She 
had not been gone five minutes when she heard 
some little feet stamping . upstairs to the night 
nursery, and before she could stop them, Gerard 
and Freddy had rushed into Bertie's room. 

She hastened after them, but the mischief was 
done, and her words of angry reproof fell on quite 
unheeding ears. Bertie was sitting up in bed, 
looking eagerly at something which Gerard held, 
whUe Freddy stood by hot and panting, but 
looking so full of triumphant delight that he 
either did not hear, or could not bring himself to 
obey, Lucy's order to go downstairs directly. 

' We are not doing any harm, Lucy,' said 
Gerard; ^and we won't go away till Bertie has 
done looking at the tadpoles. We have been 
right to Fisher's Gate to get them, and he shall 
look at them if he. likesj' . 
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" Oh, yes, Lucy ! ' said Bertie. * I did so want 
some tadpoles ; you know there are none near 
here. Look Freddy! they can live in my bath. 
I don't use it just now; it will be a splendid 
pond for them!' 

Lucy was speechless with horror. To have 
an old watering-pot full -of tadpoles brought into 
a bedroom was quite intolerable ; the idea of 
keeping them there was still worse. She tried 
to speak with authority like nurse ; but, alas ! 
Gerard had 'never been used to consider her. word 
as law, and he would not move till he chose. 

* I will not have them put into the bath ! ' cried 
the angry nursemaid, * And if you do not take 
them away at once, I shall go and tell your 
papa ! ' 

' Do ! ' said Gerard, as with quiet obstinacy 
he began to turn the imprisoned tadpoles out into 
the bath. ' Only don't be surprised if you don't 
find him, for he happens to have gone to town, 
and I hardly expect he will be back just yet!' 

^Well, your mamma has not gone to town, 
and we shall see what she says!' replied Lucy, 
indignantly. 

She left the room, and Gerard, exclaiming 
'What fun!' put all the tadpoles back into' the 
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watering-pot, and ran off witK them into his own 
room ; only waiting a minute to put a large snail, 
which had found ita way by accident into the 
watering-pot, snugly away in Lucy's workbox, as 
a little present for her — 'to comfort her,' as he 
remarked; and was back again before Lucy re- 
turned with his mamm& 



'Where are these creatures?' inquired Mra 
RusseL ' Gerard ! how often have you been told 
not to take such things into the bedrooms 1 And 
where have you put them now?' 

* What creatiu^s 1 Oh ! the littie tadpoles you 
mean, mamma. Why I took them away when 
Bertie had done with them ; I only brought them 
in for him to see.' 

' But that is just what you should not have 
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done. You woke Bertie up when lie was having a 
nice sleep ; and then, when Lucy told you to take 
Ihem away, you answered very rudely/ 

* Oh, I did not know Bertie was asleep, mamma ; 
he looked wide awake. I am very sorry we woke 
you up ; can't you finish your snooze now V 

' Go downstairs and let him be quiet, and then 
perhaps he may,' said Mrs. Russel ; ^ and when 
Harry comes in, we must take care he does not 
come rushing up in this thoughtless way/ 

The two boys went off, and in the ^security of 
Gerard's room arranged a home for their tadpoles, 
rejoicing that in spite of Lucy's ill-temper, as they 
called it, they had 'managed to keep them.; and 
resolving that, if possible, she should not find them 
out again. 

Gerard's room was a little attic at the top of 
the house, and outside his window there was a 
leaden pipe, which in wet weather was often fuU oi 
water. This was fixed upon by the boys as a 
capital place for the tadpoles, and as just now it 
was quite dry, Gerard emptied his jug into it, and 
then with great care deposited his treasures in 
their new home. 

* When they are frogs they '11 be always 
jumping in to pay me a visit/ he said. * I hope 
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some day one of them will jump on to Lucy's back': 
she 'd wonder where it came from.' 

* I am afraid they will jump over the other way 
into the garden, and break their necks,' said 
Freddy. 

'Well, if they do we shall have to set up a 
hospital for them,' said Gerard. ' Lottie shall be 
nurse, and 1 11 be doctor. What fun it 'would be 
to see a row of beds with frogs' heads sticking out 
at the top ! I hope they wouldn't be delirious, as 
mamma says Harry was when he had the scarlet 
fever : it would be hard to keep a frog in bed if h6 
didn't want to stay.' 

* Yes,' said Freddy, * I wish they wouldn't hop 
so ; sometimes I dream about them, and they do 
bother me so.' 

*Do they?' said Gerard; *well, these won't 
hop yet awhile. But hadn't we better go and feed 
Bertie's rabbits now ? you know I promised him I 
would.' 

Freddy agreed, and they went down into the 
garden, where they met Ruth and Lottie with 
a rake and several gardening tools in their hands. 
The little girls went with them to see the rabbits, 
and then communicated to their brothers a plan 
they had formed of preparing a surprise for Bertie 
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when he "shbuld l)e al)le to come downstairs 
again. 

'We want to niake his garden look very nice 
iadeed/ said Ruth ; * in fact, to alter it altogether, 
and transplant some of onr best flowers into it. 
Will you help us ?' 

* Yes, yes ! ' said Gerard and Freddy ; ' there is 
plenty for us all to do. Shall we make him a little 
pla<3e for ferns, with bitsof stone and moss ? he is 
always wishing fo;r it.' 

VOh, that would be delightful!' exclaimed 
Lottie ; ' but it won't be very easy, will it V 

' No ; but we can do it,' said Gerard. ' If 
you and Ruthie will do the weeding and raking, 
•Freddy and I will go and hunt for the stones 
and moss, and get the place ready for the 
ferns.' 

, 'And how can we get the ferns?' inquired 
Freddy. 

' Oh, we 11 all go together to that woody, rocky 
place, we went to the other day with Miss Du- 
mergue,' said Gerard. * I saw heaps and heaps of 
ferns there. We 'U get everything else done before 
dinner, and then we can all go afterwards.' 

' And Harry and Bessie, and Miss Dumergue ?' 
saidXottie. 
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' Yes, if they Kke/ replied Geiraxd : ' but I ex- 
pect Harry will be busy/ 

They worked away with all their might till 
dinner-time, and by that time it was astonishing 
what a difference there was in Bertie's garden. 
The little fellow, much as he loved the work, was 
often prevented for days together from doing much 
to it, and so the little piece of ground was some- 
times in sad disorder. But foufpabs of hands can 
get through a great deal of work, and by the time 
the dinner-bell rang there was not a weed to be 
seen, not a flower that was not properly tied up ; 
but many new plants had found their way into 
Bertie's flower-beds, which were now so full that 
they looked as if they coidd not possibly hold any- 
thing more. Then some large stones were scienti- 
fically heaped together, the cracks and crevices 
being filled up with fresh green moss and eaxth, 
and all was ready for the ferns. 

* You will not tell Bertie what we are going 
for — will you, mamma?' said Grerard, rushing 
into the drawing-room after dinner, just as the 
others were ready to start ; * we want to keep it 
quite a secret, you know/ 

Mrs. Bussel promised, and the children set off 

They had a long way to go, and she did not 
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expect them back much before tea-time ; so she 
took her work, and went upstairs to sit with 
Bertie. 

He had had his dinner, and was feeling very 
sleepy, so she did not talk to him, and before long 
he fell into a doze and slept for a long time. 

When he woke up he said his head ached, and 
he wanted to get up, for the pillow was so hard it 
made his head worse. His mamma soothed him, 
and lifting up his curly head, shook the pillow and 
tried to make it more comfortable. But it would 
not do : Bertie rolled about discontentedly, and said 
he wanted Freddy. 

' Freddy has gone out for a walk ; he will be 
back soon, I dare say,' said Mrs. Russel : / try to 
go to sleep again, and when you wake up perhaps 
he wiU be here.' 

* No, I can't go to sleep. I wish he was at 
home : he need not have gone out this afternoon, T 
think,' said Bertie, fretfully. 

^ Why, you would not have liked him to lose 
his walk — would you, darling ? You must not be 
cross on your birthday, Bertie.' 

Bertie was sUent for a minute, and then said, 
'.I can't think what's the use of birthdays, 
mamma' 

G 

« 
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• ' Can't you V said Mrs. RusseL ' Well, shall I 
tell you a little story, to show you what I think is 
the use of them ? ' 

* Oh yes, do, mamma ; I shall like that !' ex- 
claimed Bertie. 

* Well, it must be a very short one then, and I 
wUl begin niy story as Freddy does his. — A great, 
long time ago, before you were bom, Bertie — 
that is the way, is it not? — there was a little 
squirrel. It was bom up in a very funny nest in 
the top of a fir-tree. It had one little brother, 
exactly like itself, with the same reddish-brown 
coat and fine bushy tail. Well, the two little 
squirrels lived very happily together in their funny 
home in a hole in the fir-tree ; their mother took 
great care of them, and they loved her very much. 
But sometimes the old mother went out for a walk, 
and stayed such a long time that the two baby 
squirrels got quite frightened, and thought she 
would never come back ; and then they would poke 
their little heads out of the hole to see if she were 
coming. But they could see nothing but the 
branches of the tall fir-tree, and the cones hanging 
aU over it, and above, through the leaves, some- 
thing very bright and blue.' 

* That was the sky, mamma,' said Bertie. * How 
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I should like to live up near the sky like 
that!' 

^ Wait a minute/ said Mrs. RusseL * Then the 
little squirrels looked downwards, and the forest 
seemed so dark and dreadful that they soon put 
their heads in again, and said they felt quite sick and 
giddy ; and they were so glad they did not have 
to go out like their mother, for they were certain 
they should never be able to find their way home 
again. So yoii may be quite sure that they were 
not at all glad when their mother said to them 
one day, that now they were quite old enough to 
go but and see the world, and she should begin 
to teach them to go up and down the tree, 

* Both t)f them felt very much frightened ; but 
they did not like to tell their mother so, for fear 
she should be angry : but they shook and trembled 
sadly. 

^ So she took them out one at a time, and 
showed them first how they could run up and 
down the nearest branch without any fear of 
falling; and by degrees they learned to do this. 
And when they found they could really run about 
they felt very pleased. . While one was having 
its lesson, the other watched from the nest ; and 
when they were both at home again, without 
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having hurt themselves in the least, they were 
very glad indeed Every day they stayed out 
longer, and at last the mother said they must go 
to the bottom of the tree and see the world. They 
wanted very much to go together, but the mother 
said "No, one at a time;'* so the eldest brother 
went first, and the other little squirrel stayed at 
home by himself. He did not like this much, for 
his mother and brother were soon out of sight, 
and then he felt very lonely. And' they were 
such an immense time gone ! he could not think 
what they were doing. Surely it must take a 
very long time to see the world, the Uttle squirrel 
thought ; and then he began to wonder what the 
world was like. 

* These thoughts kept him busy for a very long 
time, and they were interrupted by the return 
of his mother. 

' But where was his little brother ? " Oh, dear ! 
oh, dear !" said the old squirrel ; " as soon as ever 
we got to the bottom of the tree a horrid great 
wretch of a boy snatched him up and ran away 
with him, and where he is now I 'm sure I don't 
know ! What shall I do ? whatever shall I do ?" 

' The poor Httle squirrel was very miserable, and 
he cried as much as liis mother ; but their tears 
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did them no good, and before very many days 
they were happy again. Then the mother said 
they must go down the tree together, and she 
bade her little son use his wits, and not get run 
away with like his brother. And the little squirrel 
looked very brave, and stuck up his taU as high 
as he could, and said no boy- should catch him. 
So they set out together. 

* " Now look here !" said the old squirrel to her 
little son, " there are fourteen branches as you go 
•down ; notice them all, and then you wUl be able 
to find your way up again easUy." 

*The little squirrel listened attentively, and 
promised to try and remember, and very soon 
they reached the bottom of the tree. What a 
strange world it seemed to the little squirrel ! so 
large and so curious that he did not know which 
way to turn, nor where to go ; there were so many 
paths, so many things he would have liked to 
examine : but he was afraid of losing sight of 
his mother for an iustant. She took him for a 
long ramble, and jumped and* skipped along so 
fast, that at last the httle fellow sat down, and 
said he was very tired and wanted to go home. 

' " Well,' said the mother, " I must go and call 
upon a friend of mine ; but if I show you the 
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tree, you can easily find your way home by your^ 
self, if you are careful* to count the branches, and 
notice all the marks on the trunk I showed you 
as we came down." 

'The little squirrel was rather frightened at 
having to go home all by himself, but he did not 
like to say so ; — and now, Bertie, this part of my 
little story is for you. He set out very carefully, 
and, though he was very tired, he reached the 
first bough safely. There he sat down to rest, 
for when he thought how much further he had 
to go he felt very hot and nervous. Then he 
started again, and went on to the next bough, 
and at each bough he sat down and rested. But 
when he reached the si^th, Bertie, he sat still a 
long time, and pulled a long face, and looked very 
gloomy and unhappy. He thought it was very 
disagreeable to be left alone, and was half afraid 
that some ugly boy would start out of some hole 
in the • tree and run away with him. At last he 
got up again and went on, and before long he 
found himself at his hole again. Now, Bertie, what 
use were the branches to the little squirrel?' 

' Why, he rested on them when he was tired, 
mamma. But what has that got to do with my 
birthday V ' 
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'^ * Well, Bertie, I am sure you have often heard 
me say that your life is like a long journey to- 
wards a beautiful home ! And when you asked me 
just now, what was the use of birthdays, I thought 
directly, as I have often thought before, that they 
were days when we can stop and rest, and see 
hoTv far we have gone, and get fresh courage for 
the rest of the way, — ^just as the little squirrel did 
on the branches. Do you understand me now? 
I thought you would like it better in a story.' 

' Oh, yes, mamma, I understand !' said Bertie, 
sadly. * But then, there's another thing I often 
think about. Gerard and Freddy can do a great 
many things I can't, and it seems as if I should 
never be of any use iu the world, because I cannot 
walk — as if I should be nothing but a trouble to 
everybody ! ' 

' My little Bertie ! ' said Mrs. Russel, very 
tenderly,^ for the child very rarely alluded to 
his lameness — ^you need not vex your little heart 
about that. You will never be a trouble to any 
of us. Your brothers and sisters delight in doing 
things for you which you cannot do for yourself; 
and dear old nurse would never say, or think, you 
gave her too much trouble : would she ? ' 

' Oh, no, mamma ! I know that. But still I 



cannot do any good, — be of any nee to any one, 
I meat).' 

' You are a very little boy just now ; but I 
do not think that even that, or your lameness, 
need prevent your being of some use. God often 
makes ihe smallest, weakest things, to do His work. 
Do you know who it is that planted some of those 
grand big oaks and chesnut trees 1 ' 



' No, mamma. The man that built the house, 
I suppose.' 

' I do not think so ; probably they were planted 
long before he was bom ; perhaps the little 
squirrel I was telling you about planted them.' 
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*The squirrel! Oh, mamma, you dont mean 
that he could plant such big trees as that?' said 
Bertie, laughing at the bare idea. 

*Well, suppose I take up the story of my 
squirrel where I left it, and tell you a little more 
about him, and then perhaps you will change your 
mind, and understand how such little things as 
squirrels can do a great work for God. I l^ft my 
squirrel safe in his hole in the trunk of the fir- 
tree, did I not ? Well, after that first journey 
he often went down the tree, and very soon he 
quite forgot to be at all frightened, and spent 
hours in running about the ground below. 

^ After a little while he found a new hole, and 
lived there all by himself; and as the summer 
was nearly gone he was very busy laying up a 
store of food for the winter. You know what his 
food was, Bertie? — chesnuts, acorns, and nuts. 
Some of them he heaped up in his hole, and others 
he buried in holes in the ground, till at last he 
had such a number of storehoupes full of food, that 
he felt quite sure he should not be starved to 
death when the winter came.' 

* But, manuna,' interrupted Bertie, eagerly, 
' if the squirrel buried his nuts, how could he re- 
member where he put them ? Did he stick Httle 
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« 

bits of wood into the ground, as we do wheii we 
plant our seeds?' 

* No. I am afraid he had never heard of that 
plan ; for when the winter came, though he found 
most of his nuts again, there were some that he 
never discovered. And what became of them, 
Bertie, do you think?' 

' Did another squirrel eat them up, mamma ? 
That would be a shame I' 

' No other squirrel knew anything about them,' 
said Mrs. Russel, ' and so they lay there under- 
groimd, tiU the spring time came, and then . . . / 

* Oh, mamma, I know ! let me tell you I ' ex- 
claimed Bertie eagerly. ^ In the spring they came 
up and turned into little oak-trees and chesnut- 
trees, — didn't they? How very clever of the 
squirrel ! ' 

' Yes ; and I think Bertie has as many wits 
and talents as the squirrels,' replied Mrs. Russel ; 
* and possibly God may find work for him too ; 
and then he will have the pleasure of knowing 
for whom he does it, which the little squirrel 
does not.' 

Bertie looked thoughtful, and was about to 
speak, when Freddy came bounding into the room, 
exclaiming, — * Oh, mamma ! do you know that 
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piapa has just got a letter from Aunt Emily, to 
say that she will come here next week ! Isn't it 
splendid?' 

* To stay, I hope/ said Mrs. Russel, rising. 
' Has papa come home then, Freddy ? I must go 
and speak to him, and you can stay here with 
Bertie; he has been longing for you to come 
home.' 

' All right,' said Freddy : ' I 'U take care of you, 
old boy ! What shaU we do ? You look very 
comfortable. I wish I was in bed with you !' 

* Get in, then,' said Bertie, lifting up the clothes 
for his brother to crawl under. 'Do you think 
papa will come up and see me?' 

' Not just yet, I expect ; he 'U want some dinner 
first/ said Freddy, looking rather doubtfully under 
the clothes at some very dirty boots which he 
had introduced into the bed. 'Where's Lucy? 
what is she doing?' 

' She has gone down to have her tea, and then 
she 'U bring me up mine,' replied Bertie. ' Will 
you have yours here, too?' 

' I rather think I must get out before she 
comes up,' said Freddy. ' Look here, what a mess 
I 've made.' 

At this moment the door opened, and Mr. 
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Russel came in, followed by Lucy with Bertie's 
tea 

* What, two people in bed ! WeU, that is a 
queer way of spending a holiday, Freddy ! ' said 
his papa ; * and I should think you must be making 
Bertie rather hot/ 

* Oh, no, papa ! exclaimed Bertie, ' it is such 
fun ; ' while Freddy sat up in bed, wondering how 
he could manage to get out without displaying 
his unlucky boots ; and thinking it impossible, he 
determined to stay where he was : at least, till his 
papa had gone downstairs again. 

But Lucy would not hear of that ; there was 
no room for the . tray tiU he got out, and Bertie 
must have his tea before it got cold ; so Freddy 
in despair scrambled out, half dragging the clothes 
with him, and thereby disclosing the effects of his 
dirty boots, which Bertie vainly endeavoured to 
conceal. 

'Master Fteddy!' exclaimed Lucy, putting 
down the tray, and looking first at the muddy 
sheets and then at his dirty boots, ' this is the 

second time to-day. But what -is this ? not 

mud, I 'm sure,' she added, as she made an indig- 
nant spring at something black which lay among 
the folds of the sheet, and finding it cold and 
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dammy let it fall again. It is ! yes, I'm sure it 
is one of those filthy tadpoles !' 

'Tadpoles in bed, Bertie!' said Mr. Russel: 
* how did they get there ? If it had been Gerard 
I should not have been much surprised ; he seems 
to have so much sympathy and brotherly feeling 
with these creatures, that I am beginning to think 
he must be half a tadpole himself.' 

' It was Master Gerard, sir,' said Lucy, ' who 
brought these horrid things into the nursery ; but 
he told his mamma he had taken them all away, 
and I did not know he would tell a lie.' 

'I don't think he would,' said Mr. Russel, 
quietly. ' Perhaps he let one drop by mistake.' 

* Yes, papa, I am sure he did ! ' said Freddy, 
eagerly. * I know he did not mean to leave one 
in Bertie's bed; he thought he had taken them 
all away. Lucy, how could you say Gerard 
would tell a lie ? You know he wouldn't !' 

* Lucy did not bs.j so, Freddy,' said his father, 
gravely. ' But you need not wait to defend 
Gerard ; go and change your boots : he is quite 
capable of taking care of himself' 

Freddy obeyed, and then went in search of 
Gerard, whom he found sitting on the window-sill 
of his room, watching his precious tadpoles. He 
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communicated to him what had happened, and 
Gerard was so much diverted at the idea of the 
tadpole in bed, and Lucy's horror, that Freddy 
found it impossible to make him at all appre- 
hensive of his father's displeasure. 

' I declare,' he exclaimed at last, ' if Lucy is 
so fond of tadpoles, I'll let her have one for 
tea to-night. Freddy, do you think she has had 
her tea yet?' 

^ Yes, I know she has,' replied Freddy, who 
was secretly rejoicing that this new trick of 
Gerard's could not be carried out. *I know she 
has ; besides, it would be very stupid to waste any 
more tadpoles.' 

* So it would,' said Gerard ; ^ and yet I think 
it would be almost worth while. Just think, what 
fun it would be to get a large plateful of mustard 
and cress, and take it to her for her tea ! she 
would eat it all up, and then find Mr. Tadpole at 
the bottom ! Oh, it would be fun ! and we would 
hide behind the door to see her face when she 
found out the joke.' 

' She wouldn't call it a joke,' said Freddy ; 
' and she 'd go and tell papa, and you would get 
into a nice scrape, Gerard : you know papa says he 
hates practical jokes.' 
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^ Well, well/ answered his brother, ' don't be 
prosy, there's a good boy. Shall I tell you what 
I was thinking about when you came in ? I Ve got 
such a splendid plan ! ' 

^ What is it ?' said Freddy, rather doubtfully. 

* How cross you look ! I have a good mind 
not to tell you. Well, you know how fond Bertie 
is of all these funny things — tadpoles, newts, 
lizards, snails,- and fish, — and it is such a pity he 
cannot go and hunt for them as we do : suppose 
we ask papa to let us make an aquarium for him : 
of course he must get us the glass thing, but we 
can do everything else.' 

^ An aquarium I what 's that ? ' inquired Freddy, 
eagerly ; for any plan to give Bertie pleasure was 
sure to awaken all his interest. 

' Oh, don't you know ? ' said Gerard, impatiently. 
'I can't exactly explain it ; but don't you remember 
when you and I and Lottie went with mamma 
to see that deaf man, — what's his name? that man 
mamma had to scream at so that you laughed : 
don't you remember?' 

*Yes, I remember; but I don't know what 
his name is,' said Freddy. 

' Well, don't you know he had an aquarium ? 
a big glass tiling full of water, with mud at the 
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bottom, and all sorts of creatures living in* it : 
that's the sort of thing I mean.' 

*0h, I know! There were some silver fish, 
and lots of things with big heads, and water-flies, 
and snails. Oh, yes, Bertie would like that very 
much !' 

* Then we '11 ask papa about it after tea to- 
night,' said Gerard. ^I hope he will have for- 
gotten about the tadpole by that time.' 

But Mr. Russel's memory was not quite so 
short as the children hoped, and their request 
reminded him at once of the event of the after- 
noon. 

^A big glass basin you want,' he replied, 
gravely ; ' and Gerard is to be the first specimen 
to inhabit it, I suppose. Yes, you will want a very 
big one. I am afraid I shall have to have it made 
for you; and where will you find water-insects 
and snails enough to feed such a big boy as 
Gerard ? If he wants to become better acquainted 
with his friends in the ditches, there are plenty 
of ponds near here where he can go to live, without 
my having to buy a thing to keep him in.' 

^ Oh, but, papa,' exclaimed Freddy eagerly, 
'it is not for Gerard, — it's for Bertie.' 

' I did not know Bertie was growing up with 
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the same tastes/ said Mr. Russel. ' But supposing 
I get you a glass thing, what* will you get to put 
in it ? Frogs won't do there, Gerard ; they do not 
live altogether rnider water, you know.' 

■ Oh, no, papa ; but there are plenty of other 
things. If we may have the glass, we '11 soon find 
plenty of creatures to put in it, you will see.' 

' And if I do let you have it, Gerard,' said his 
papa, * do you think you can manage to keep all 
your pet slugs and snails there, without putting 
them to sleep in Bertie's bed, as you- did to- 
day ?' 

Gerard coloured : * I did not put it there on 
purpose, papa; indeed I did not. I must have 
dropped it, I suppose ; for I did not know it was 
there till Freddy told me.' 

' Well, the next time I go to town I will see 
whether I can get what you want without being 
ruined ; and then you must remember, Gerard, 
that it is for Bertie, and not for you : you have 
so many ways of amusing yourself, that there is 
no need for me to spend money on such things for 
you.' 

A few days after this, all the children were 
busily engaged in searching for creatures to fill 
the beautiful glass case which now adorned Bertie's 

H 
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nursery. The little fellow's illness was not of long 
duration, and when he was up again his whole 
heart aii^ soul were bent upon finding fresh in- 
sects and tiny fish to live in his ' 'quarium,' as he 
called it. 

' It is like a hig man to have a 'quarium — isn't 
it, nurse ?' he remarked, when she returned from 
her holiday. ' And you will like having them to 
live in the nursery, won't you ?, 



Nuree liked everything her pet liked, so she 
answered ' Yes ; ' and Bertie, quite satisfied, chatted 
on about his different prot^g^s with increased 
animation. 

' Look, that is a water-spider, nurse. I wonder 
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what he is about. And that, Harry says, is a kind 
of beetle, he thinks. Those two httle silver fishes 
did not come out of a ditch, you know ; they are two 
of Aunt Emily's : she sent them me the other day.' 

' I hke them best,' nurse remarked ; * they are 
clean, pretty-looking things. You'll never be tired 
of watching them, will you, Master Bertie V 

' I should think not,' said Bertie. ' But, nurse, 
-do you know httle Tim, the boy that works in the 
garden, is very HI ; he tumbled right off the top 
of the haystack the other day, and hurt his back so 
very much. Lucy says he cried all night about it.' 

' He must be very bad, then,' replied nurse ; 
* for Tim does not cry about nothing ; he is such 
a brave little fellow. I must go and see if I 
cannot do something for him.' 

^ And I may go too, nurse, mamma said,' re- 
plied Bertie, eagerly. ' Shall we go to-morrow V 

^ Yes ; the first thing after breakfast, if it 's 
fine,' said nurse ; ^ but if it 's wet, I must go alone : 
it won't do for you to catch cold and be ill again. 
Master Bertie.' 

' I shouldn't much mind being ill, now you are 
back again, nursey,' said Bertie, twining his arms 
round her neck ; * but I didn't much Hke it when 
you were away.' 



CHAPTER V. 
children's sympathy. 

* Nurse, Freddy wants to go, too,' was Bertie's 
first exclamation when he woke the next morning ; 
and nurse, who had more things to think ahout 
than her little charge, looked somewhat puzzled, 
and replied, * Wants to go where V 

' To see Tim, nurse ; may he V 

' Oh, to see Tim ! yes, to be sure. I like you 
children to go and see the poor, it makes you more 
contented and thankful ; or if it doesn't, all I can 
say is, it ought to.' 

Bertie did not quite understand what she 
meant, but he was satisfied at having obtained 
permission for Freddy to go with them, and 
lay quietly waiting till his nurse was ready to 
dress him, for he was still quite dependent on her 
for everything he wanted done. 

Freddy and Bertie still had their breakfasts in 
the nursery, and while they were seated at their 
meal they talked over their intended visit to little 
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Tim, discussing what present they could take to 
him from among their stores of toys. Bertie had 
one plaything he particularly valued, perhaps be- 
cause he had saved up his pocket-money for several 
w^eeks to buy it ; this was a box of fishes, which, 
when placed in a basiQ of water and attracted by a 
naagnet, swam about — * exactly like real ones,' nurse 
said. This treasured toy he was now trying to 
persuade himself to part with, for he felt sure that 
he had nothing else that would give half so much 
pleasm-e to little Tim ; but Freddy threw all his 
influence into the opposite scale, and little Bertie 
had a sore struggle with himself. 

At last Freddy went downstairs, and the little 
fellow appealed to his unfailing friend nurse. 
' What shall I do, nurse V he said. ' I think Tim 
would like my fishes very much indeed, and yet 
Freddy does not like me to give them away.' 

' Well, the fish are yours, not Freddy's,' said 
nurse ; * so you can do as you like.' 

' I don't know what I like,' said Bertie ; ^ some- 
times I want to give them, and sometimes I want 
to keep them.' 

' You can't do both,' replied nurse ; ^ you 'd 
better think about it well. Master Bertie, and do 
as you would be done by.' 
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That was nurse's favourite maxim; and who 
can have a better ? To do to others as you would 
that they should do to you is no easy matter ; it is 
following in His footsteps whose life of love, even 
to death, is the pattern for His children. 

Bertie thought it was very hard, as again and 
again he pondered the important question and 
could arrive at no ded-sion ; he wished nurse would 
tell him what to do, but she would not : she only 
said he must make up his mind himself, and that 
was just what seemed so hard to do. 

Nurse had her reasons for not saying anything 
to help Bertie in his decision ; she felt sure he 
would bring himself to make the saciifice, but she 
would not say a word either way, that he might 
not do anything merely to please her. So they 
finished breakfast and went down to prayers to^ 
gether. 

The morning prayers were always very simple 
at Nettlewood, so that all the children might un- 
derstand them. Bertie generally listened very at- 
tentively ; but to-day he was so busy thinking about 
little Tim, that very few words reached his ears. 
But those few went further than his ears — it is 
true they went in at one, but, fortunately, they did 
not come out at the other, as is sometimes the case 
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— they went further down, and they settled the 
uncomfortable feeling that was disturbing little 
Bertie's heart, deciding his difficulty for him at 
once. And now, if I tell you what these few 
words were, I do not think you will have much 
difficulty in guessing what he did with his fishes. 
The words were these, — * It is more blessed to give 
than to receive.' 

I do not know whether nurse heard these 
words, but Freddy did ; and when he saw Bertie 
packing his fishes neatly into a little box he thought 
of them again, and felt as if he must not say any- 
thing more to keep his little brother from giving 
away the pet toy. 

The walk was a very pleasant one to the gar- 
dener's cottage ; they had first to go through a 
young plantation of trees, and then for a little way 
across fields, till they came to the lane where the 
cottage stood. 

Bertie rode in a large perambulator and Freddy 
walked beside it, talking merrily of many things 
till they came in sight of their destination. Then 
their bright faces sobered down, for they remem- 
bered that little Tim was not well and happy as 
they were, and the thought of his suffering sad- 
dened them. 
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The cottage door was opened by Tim's sister, a 
girl about fourteen, who welcomed her master's 
children with a courtesy and a pleased smile. 

^ Please walk in, ma'am,' she said to the nurse ; 
^ mother had to go out to do a day's washing, and 
so there 's nobody at home but the children and 
me : but if so be you 've come to see little Tim, 
heU be real glad to see you and the young 
gentlemen.' 

Nurse pushed Bertie's perambulator into the 
inner room, the door of which stood open, and 
Freddy followed. Tim lay on a poor, but very 
clean bed, in the corner of the little room ; he was 
wide awake, and his pale face showed traces of pain 
and suffering, and many sleepless nights. Poor 
child ! there was not much to cheer him in his sick- 
ness ; long, lonely hours, only varied by the crying of 
the baby or the quarreling of the other children, 
and the dreary prospect before him of many more 
such days, perhaps even weeks. 

Bertie thought of his own iUness, from which 
he had only just recovered, and contrasted Tim's 
room and bed with his, drawing the very natural 
conclusion that he certainly ought to be the 
happier boy of the two. Jane, Tim's sister, had 
followed them into the room, and now began to tell 
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nurse how the accident had happened, and what 
dreadful pain Tim suffered, and how well he bore 
it all. * He never cries at all, except when he 
can't anyhow help it,' she concluded ; and Bertie 
remembered how often he had fumed and fretted if 
everything did not go exactly right when he was 
ill. 

But Tim did not like his sister's praise. ^ I cry- 
very often, Jenny,' he said ; ' and it is very stupid, 
because it doesn't do any good at all, and only 
worries mother.' 

' But don't you go to sleep at all at night V 
inquired Freddy, who could not at all enter 
into such a state of things, never having known 
what it was to he awake more than ten minutes 
after he had got into bed. 

^ Last night I slept a bit,' said Tim, * and I hope 
I shall to-night ; it 's bad lying awake.' 

' Can't you have a book and read ? ' suggested 
Freddy, thinking he had hit upon a very bright 
idea. 

' Well, you see, I couldn't have a hght ; mother 
couldn't spare me one, they cost so dear ; and then 
the pain is bad. I doubt if I could read.' 

' Oh dear ! oh dear I ' said Freddy ; ' then it 
would be of no use to bring you any books. What 
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can you do ? Doesn't it seem awful to lie awake 
such a long time with nothing to do V 

Tim smiled faintly and said it did seem bad, 
but it couldn't be helped, and so there was no 
use talking about it. Neither Freddy nor Bertie 
agreed with such reasoning, and were by no means 
disposed to leave off planning for his amusement. 
Bertie thought he might have a kitten to sleep on 
his bed, and play with him when he could not go to 
sleep ; and Freddy, after a great deal of thinking, 
hit upon a scheme which afforded him no little 
satisfaction : he had heard of some stuff that was 
made out of poppies — what it was called he could 
not remember, but he knew it made people go to 
sleep : it would be the very best thing for Tim, and 
if nurse would only wait a little while, he would 
run into a field close by and bring in all the 
poppies he could find. 

But nurse strongly objected. Tim, she said, 
must not take any of Master Freddy's medicines, 
for though they might do very well for frogs and 
such-like, they would probably kill little boys, and 
that would be a nice business. Freddy looked 
very much disappointed, and said he knew that 
the doctor would say that was the very best thing 
Tim could take. 
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' Well, the doctor will be coming to see your 
mamma this afternoon/ repUed nurse, ' and if you 
like you can ask him about it then ; and if he says 
" Yes," why I have no objection to your picking 
aU the poppies in the country if you like/ 

Freddy seemed somewhat consoled by this pro- 
mise, and stood by, watching with great satisfaction, 
whUe Bertie presented his treasured fishes, which 
were received by Tim with more evident pleasure 
than he often showed about anything. 

Jane stood by with the baby in her arms, 
and uttered a cry of delight and pleasure when 
the fishes, having been put into a tub of wB-ter, 
swam briskly about after the wonderful magnet ; 
and Tim, in his anxiety to see to the greatest 
advantage, half raised himself in the bed, which 
he had not been able to do for many days. 

Bertie's self-denial was fully rewarded ; and 
his little face beamed with pleasure when he bade 
farewell and left the house, first promising to come 
again very soon. Nurse had also produced sundry 
packages from under the seat of the perambulator, 
which she gave into Jane's care, adding many 
charges concerning them, which the girl listened 
to with great attention. 

During the walk home the little boys were 
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very busy talking about Tim and his brothers and 
sisters — so busy, that they did not notice for some 
time that nurse seemed very much occupied with 
her own thoughts, and, what was very strange in 
her, she did not seem to be taking any interest in 
all their schemes and plans. The children knew 
their old nurse so well that they guessed at once 
that something was the matter, and Freddy set to 
work to try and find out what it could be. After 
some time a thought occurred to him, which gave 
his little heart a painful thrill, aild he inquired 
anxiously, — ^ Is mamma ill, nurse ? You said the 
doctor wa^ coming this afternoon.' 

* Your mamma haB been iU for some time,' 
said nurse, gravely, ^ and the doctor often comes 
to see her.' 

Freddy looked very grave, and Bertie asked, — 
' Is she very ill, nurse ? will she die V 

* Die 1 oh, bless the child ! no, I hope not. But 
she is ill, there 's no doubt of that, and your papa 
says she scarcely sleeps at all now at nights.' 

^ Like Tim,' said Freddy, thinking of the pop- 
pies; ^but you are quite sure she won't die — 
aren't you, nurse ? ' 

' Sure ! who can be sure of that ?' repUed nurse. 
' But I hope not ; I pray not, with all my heart.' 
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The two children looked troubled ; but with 
the happy hght-heaxtedness of chUdhood, which 
throws off a sorrow before it has had time to 
weigh down the spirits, Bertie replied,— ^ We 'U 
pray too, nurse ; and I dare say God will make 
mamma well' 

* That 's right,' answered nurse ; ' and pray, too, 
as if you meant it. Don't be looking about the 
room all the while, and don't start off your knees 
before the words are well out of your mouth. 
Master Freddy.' 

Freddy coloiu^ed, for he knew well what nurse 
meant. Some days before she had reproved him 
for this very thing, aud his conscience told him 
that he had done it many times when she had not 
seen him. ' I don't think I did mean what I said 
then,' he thought to himself. * I didn't much care 
just then to be a good boy, because I was going to 
bed, and I didn't see how I could get into a 
scrape; but to-night I shall mean what I say, 
because I do want God to make mamma well, very 
much.' 

The news of their mamma's illness had driven 
away aU thoughts of the poppies ; and when the 
doctor came that afternoon, Freddy cjuite forgot 
to go and ask leave to administer them to Tim. 
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The children wanted to know very much what he 
said about their mamma; but after he left Mr. 
and Mrs. Russel were alone together for some 
time, and then nurse was called down, and stayed 
for some time in the dining-room, and so they 
could not get their questions answered. 

At last nurse came upstairs again looking very 
grave, and told the children that the doctor thought 
their mamma was very poorly indeed, but they 
would hear all about it after tea. 

' All about what, nurse V said Freddy. 

* All about what is going to be done to make 
your mamma weU, Master Freddy,' replied nurse. 
' So now don't worry me, for I am going to be 
busy.' 

After tea Mrs. Russel came upstairs into the 
nursery, and sitting down in a low chair she told 
nurse to go downstairs, and leave her alone with 
the little ones. Niurse obeyed, having first lifted 
Bertie from his chair and placed him on the carpet 
at his mamma's feet, so that he could nestle his 
head against her lap. Lottie and Freddy came 
aud stood by her, for they saw she had something 
to say to them ; and when the nursery door was 
shut, and they were all alone, Mrs. Russel began, — 
' Do you know the doctor' says mamma must go 
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away and leave her little chickens, and she doesn't 
like it at all!' 

* Go away, mamma ! oh, what for ?' cried all 
the children together. 

* Because mamma has not been well for a long 
time,' said Mrs. Russel, ' and the doctors say that 
a long journey, and going into other climates, will 
do her more good than anything. So papa says 
she must go ; but she does not like to leave you 
all at home.' 

The three children looked very grave ; Lottie 
seemed ready to cry, and Bertie gave a very deep 
sigh : but Freddy made a great effort, and choking 
down something very big, that would keep rising 
into his throat, he said, as bravely as he could,— 
^ But you will come back soon — won't you, mamma? 
and then you will be quite well again.' 

^ If God sees fit, Freddy,' said Mrs. Russel, 
' I hope I shall. And my three dear ones will 
try and do without papa and mamma, and be very 
good and obedient to dear old nurse — won't you V 

' Yes, we will,' said the three children ; ^ and 
you will come back very soon?' 

' Very soon, I hope ; and Aunt Emily is 
coming to stay here and take care of you : won't 
that be nice?' 
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Nothing seemed very nice just then, but 
Freddy tried to say *Yes;' and Lottie inquired 
if all the others were going with their mamma. 

* Yes ; Bessie, and Harry, and Ruth, and 
Gerard, are going with us, and I wish I could 
take you all ; but it would cost too much, and I 
don't think it would be good for you.' 

The children did not answer, and Mrs. Russel 
was silent for some time ; the children watched 
h^r, and wondered very much that they had never 
noticed before how very thin and pale she was, 
and how worn and anxious her face looked. 

At last she spoke again, — * It will be very nice 
for you to have dear Aunt Emily with you, and I 
hope you will take care to give her as little trouble 
as possible. And now there are two or three things 
I want to tell you about. Lottie, you must be 
Aunt Emily's little maid, and wait upon her, and 
do everything you can to make her comfortable ; 
but remember, she will not want you to chatter 
all day long. I should not like to have a letter, 
sayiQg, " Lottie is a dear, good child, but she has 
not ceased talking since you left home."' 

'Oh, mamma!' exclaimed Lottie, 'I am sure 
I never talk as much as that — do I?' 

' Not quite, perhaps,' said Mrs. Russel; 'but 
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when you have Aunt Emily all to yourself, I am 
afraid you will wear her out. And you, Freddy, 
what do you think I have got to say to you? don't 
you think you can guess ? ' 

Freddy hung his head, and did not seem 
disposed to try ; so Mrs. Russel went on, — ' Miss 
Dumergue is going with us, and Aunt Emily veiy 
kindly says she Avill liear you say your lessons. 
Now I do hope I shall not have such accounts of 
laziness and idleness as I have had lately : I think 
that would make me more ill than anything.' 

Freddy looked up quickly, — ' Mamma, I won't 
be lazy and make you ill ; I promise you I won't : 
you may trust me, indeed you may. I '11 learn all 
my lessons quite perfectly, even my French verbs, 
which I do detest so.' 

Bertie was looking anxiously at his mamma, 
to hear what she had to say to him ; she noticed 
it, and smiled as she stroked his curly head and 
said, — ^ And for my baby, the only thing I am 
afraid of is 'that he will forget sometimes, that 
though he is a very precious Httle mite, he is not 
the most important person in the house : that is 
his greatest danger. You know that — don't you, 
Bertie V 

^ Yes, mamma,' replied the little fellow, humbly. 
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* I do forget it sometimes, and like everybody to 
do just what I want, and think them unkind 
if they won't; but 1 11 try to be good w;hile you 
are away.' 

* As he spoke the door opened and his papa 
came in, saying cheerily, — ' I am sorry if I am 
interrupting, but I came to tell you that I think 
the little folks are not at all to be pitied. I 
should think myself very fortimate indeed if I 
had Aunt Emily to take care of me.' 

^ You will have mamma instead, and that's 
much better,' said Freddy, indignantly; and 
Bertie joined in protesting that papa had better 
stay at home with Aunt Emily, and let them go 
with their mamma. 

Mr. Russel smiled, and inquired what they 
meant to do with themselves, and how they would 
manage to amuse their Aunt Emily when they 
had her all by themselves'? 

' Oh, that will be easy enough ! ' cried Freddy : 
' we '11 show her the chickens, the ducks, and the 
rabbits ; and we '11 take her to see old Nancy, 
the shoemaker's widow, and little Tim, and 
evierybody.' 

' Well, I expect you will have grand fim,' said 
Mr. Russel ; ' and I hope you will keep the cocks 
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and hens, and ducks and drakes, and eveiything 
else, in good order.' • 

' YeB, papa,' said Bertie ; ' and do you know, 
I think the horses have found out you are going 
away. As we came in this morning, we saw them 



all standing together talking in the field : we 
wondered what they were talking about' 

' Yes, so we did!' exclaimed Freddy. 'I do 
beUeve they knew, papa ; and I dare say they were 
making no end of plans about what they would do 
while you are away. I dare say they have made 
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up their minds not to do an atom of work till 
^ou come back again. You should have seen 
them; there were four standing together under 
the little shed ; and when they called, two more 
came running from the other end of the field 
to join the consultation : it was great fun/ 

* So you think they mean to take a holiday V 
replied Mr. RusseL * I must tell Dyton to see 
that they do not : that would be too much of a 
good thing. But now, mamma, you must come 
downstairs again, and let nurse come back ; she 
will not approve of being banished from her nur- 
sery for so long.' 

The next few days everything was bustle and 
preparation ; and Lottie and her two httle brothers 
felt quite in the way sometimes, and hardly knew 
what to do with themselves. But the night 
before that fixed for the departure of Mr. and 
Mrs. Russel and the elder children, Miss Russel 
arrived, and was greeted by her younger nephews 
and niece with tumultuous delight. She seemed 
specially their property now ; so they took formal 
possession of her at once. 

I do not like to talk about good-byes ; they are 
the most disagreeable affairs in the world : so I 
must leave you to imagine what a dismal day 
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it was when Mr. and Mrs. Eussel left Nettlewood, 
at least as far as the three little ones were con- 
cerned; how Bertie cried over his dinner, and 
Lottie ran away into the garden, that she might 
give free vent to her feelings ; and how Freddy 
tried in vain to console himself by setting off on a 
solitary ramble in search of newts for the aquarium. 
It is enough to say that it was a black, horrid day, 
and the children went to bed with the consoling 
reflection that they could never be so miserable 
again if they lived a hundred years. 

It had been arranged as a special treat, that 
Freddy and Bertie should sleep together in their 
mamma's bed during her absence, and accordingly 
they were duly installed there on the first night. 
But all honours and privileges bring certain dis- 
comforts ; and if they would have owned it, both 
the boys would have rejoiced most heartily if they 
had found themselves back in their own little beds 
again. In the first place, they had never before 
slept together, and though they did not actually 
quarrel, it was impossible for Bertie to help saying 
sometimes, — * May I have a little of the clothes, 
Freddy V and equally impossible for his brother, 
who was very sleepy, to help replying, — 'You 
have got them all, I am sure.' Then there were 
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so many queer things in the room, which surely 
could not have been there in the day-time : a 
thing, half dog, half monkey, sitting on one 
chair ; a tall, thin thing, that moved and shook, 
on another; two very bright things, like eyes, 
on the . top of the wardrobe ; and hosts and hosts 
of unaccountable shadows all round the room. 

Happily, nurse came in with a candle and 
dissipated all the shadows in a moment ; the eyes 
disappeared from the wardrobe, and the two queer 
things on the chairs jumped down and ran out 
of the room. So, at least, Bertie declared; and 
nurse stayed so long that he forgot all about 
them, and would have gone to sleep had not Freddy 
remarked, as soon as she had left the room, — 
' I can't think what we shall do if mamma does 
not come back soon. I know I shall cry a great 
deal every day, and so, I think, most likely I shall 
die before she comes bacL* 

^ Do you V said Bertie ; * oh, I hope you won't.' 

^ I think I shall,' said Freddy : ' you know, if 
people cry much they must die before long ; and 
I know I shall cry every day.^ 

' I don't think I shall,' said Bertie ; * I shall 
try not, because mamma wouldn't like it, I think.' 

^ I can't help it,' said Freddy ; * I know I shall 
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be awfully miserable, and I should tlxink you 
would, too/ 

' I think you will feel better to-morrow,' said 
Bertie, who really longed to go to sleep. 

Freddy started up indignantly, — ' You don't 
care one bit, Bertie, that 's quite plain 1 but / 
shan't be one bit better to-morrow.' , 

Bertie did not like such rough language, and 
his overwrought feelings vented themselves in a 
flood of tears, the sight of which soon made Freddy 
penitent. He exerted himself to console his little 
brother, and the two children finally fell asleep 
in each other's arms. 

The morning light and sun brought brighter 
thoughts to the little Russels, though they were 
certainly intermingled with dismal longings for 
their absent parents, and many expressions of 
discontent at the quiet which reigned in the 
empty rooms of their brothers and sisters. 

But pleasant news reached them while they 
were dressing ; their aunt wished them all to 
breakfast with her downstairs, and to Freddy and 
Bertie this was a great event. Hitherto they had 
taken all their meals in the nursery, and to go 
downstairs to breakfast with Miss Bussel was a 
great promotion. 
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' Now mind, Master Bertie, you don't upset 
your porridge,' was nurse's parting injunction as 
she left them in the dining-room; and Freddy 
wondered how it was that she had forgotten to 
tell him not to talk as fast as he usually did, for 
he knew quite well that she considered that his 
weak point. 

Their aunt had not come down yet, and while 
they were waiting for her they amused themselves 
at the window. Before long Freddy spied out 
a blue butterfly, balancing itself on a spray of 
honeysuckle which was hanging from the garden 
wall. In a moment he had unfastened the glass 
door of the breakfast-parlour, and was springing 
lightly over flower-beds and grass-plots towards 
the doomed insect. In vain Lottie called after 
him, that nurse would be angry with him for 
running on the wet grass with his thin boots on : 
the boy nature was too strong ; with the butterfly 
in sight it was impossible to think of nurse, wet 
grass, or anything else : so on he went, and on 
went the butterfly. 

A nice dance it led him, now settling quietly 
down on a rose-bush, now fluttering on to a tall 
fuchsia, and again alighting on the honeysuckle, 
as if that were to be its home ; and there at last 
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Freddy pounced upon it, and bore it eager and 
excited back to the breakfast-room, where his aunt 
was now waiting for him. 

^ It is such a beauty ! ' exclaimed the boy, 
Hfting his flushed face to meet his aunt's morning 
kiss, and then carefully uncovering his prize, which 
he had secured in his pocket-handkerchief; ^it 
is perfectly splendid ! Shall I put it under a 
glass?' 

^ Yes, till the poor thing has got over its fright, 
and till you have made up your mind what to do 
with it,' replied Miss Russel ; ^ and in the mean- 
time you can have some breakfast.' ' 

Freddy seated himself, and was soon hard at 
work, whUe the blue butterfly lay quite still under 
the glass, and showed no signs of being alive. 
Lottie looked anxiously at it, and said she thought 
it was dead. 

' No, I think not,' replied her aunt ; ^ it is only 
dreadfully tired and frightened, poor thing.' 

Freddy looked hard at her, and grew very- 
sober. ^ I wonder whether aunt thinks it was 
cruel of me to catch him?' he said to himself 

' I think butterfly wishes he was back on the 
honeysuckle,' said Bertie at length, suspending his 
operations to watch the delicately-tinted insect 
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as it now and then gave a faint quiver under the 
glass. 'Won't you let him out, Freddy?' 

At any other time Freddy would have said 
*No/ most unhesitatingly, but now he seemed 
doubtful, and half expected his aunt would warmly 
support Bertie's proposal ; but she said nothing, 
and he could not make out what she was thinking 
about. But it was hard to give up his treasure 
so soon ; and, glad of an excuse for delay, he 
answered that he would wait till the butterfly was 
rested. 

' That wiU be very soon, Freddy,' remarked 
Miss Russel ; ' the poor thing is frightened, and 
would be quite happy if it were set at liberty 
again/ 

* Directly, aunt. Must I let it go at once?' 
said Freddy, looking very much disappointed. 
'I've only just caught it!' 

' Oh, I don't say you inust,' said his aunt, 
smiling; 'I only thought you would want to do 
what is most kind — would not you?' 

Freddy looked doubtful, but his good nature 
prevailed ; and without a word he carried the glass 
to the window and let the butterfly fly away. For 
a minute it fluttered round the window, ' as if to 
say good-bye,' Bertie said ; then, taking a wider 
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sweep, it disappeared among the bushes, and Freddy- 
came back to the breakfast-table. 

* I am glad it 's gone,' said Bertie : ' it would be 
horrid to live imder a glass ; it must be so hot and 
stufify. Don't you think so, auntie V 

* I don't know about that,' replied Miss Russel; 
^ but the little butterflies are so fond of the bright 
sunshine, that I am quite sure God never meant 
us to deprive them of it, and it makes me sad to 
see them caught like that.' 

* But, auntie,' said Freddy, ^ we have all sorts 
of pets that we keep shut up, and they don't 
seem at all imhappy. Why shouldn't I keep the 
butterfly?' 

* You have rabbits, and cocks and hens, I 
know/ replied Miss Russel, 'but they Hve in a 
large yard, and have plenty of room to move 
about; and you have ducks, but they have a 
beautiful pond; and there is Bertie's aquarium 
which he showed me, full of live creatures, but 
they have water and everything they want, so 
I don't think they are much to be pitied ; but the 
one thing that a butterfly loves is to fly about in 
the warm sunshine, and that, you know, it cannot 
do under a glass. Can it, Freddy?' 

' No, I suppose not,' Freddy repHed, rather 
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unwillingly ; ^ so I must not catch any more 
butterflies. Well, it 's rather a bore ! ' 

There was a short silence, which was broken 
by Lottie's asking her aunt if they were to begin 
lessons to-day. Miss Russel replied that she 
thought they must wait till to-morrow, as she had 
a good deal of unpacking to do, but to-morrow 
they must begin regularly. Nobody had any ob- 
jection to this arrangement ; so after breakfast the 
children went into the garden to amuse themselves 
while their aunt was busy. 



CHAPTER VL 



LITTLE THIEVES. 



I NEED hardly tell you that Miss Russel was very 
fond of children — you must have found it out by 
this time ; and probably you have also had some 
idea that she was especially fond of her little 
nephews and nieces at Nettlewood. In her Httle 
cottage home where we first saw her she led 
rather a quiet life, and therefore she was not sorry 
to exchange it for the task of taking charge .of 
her brother's children during his absence ; though 
certainly they were not quite so quiet and well- 
behaved as some people would have wished. But 
she did not mind that. Freddy sometimes made 
her uneasy by his wild schemes, and Lottie by 
her giddiness : but they were always so sorry 
when they had vexed her, that she could not feel 
angry long : and with regard to Bertie, his lame- 
ness prevented all fear of his getting into mischief. 
So the days passed quietly by, with little 
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change or variety, and the children could hardly 
believe it when Miss Russel said their mamma 
had been away a whole month. They had each 
received a long letter from her, which they trea- 
sured up with the greatest care ^ and evqn little 
Bertie had managed, with a great deal of help 
from his aunt, to send a sheet of paper in return, 
w^hich bore witness to his love by the wonderfully 
shaped letters which covered it. 

One day, when all the children had done their 
lessons satisfactorily and were playing in the 
garden, Miss Russel brought her work, and came 
to sit, as she often did, under the shade of a large 
chesnut-tree, from whence she could watch the 
children at play. Bertie lay on the grass near 
her with a heap of wild flowers, from which he 
was making a brilliant wreath to adorn the neck 
of old Skye, the great black-and-white dog, which 
was an especial favourite with the children, simply 
because he allowed them to take all kinds of 
liberties with him — to ride on his back when they 
pleased, to smother him with flowers and caresses, 
or even sometimes to make a footstool of him; 
And as if he knew that the lame child had a 
peculiar claim on his forbearance, Skye was in- 
variably gentle and tender towards Bertie; and 
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if nurse said to him, as she often did, ' Take care 
of Bertie,' neither threats nor persuasions could 
induce him to desert his charge. 

Lottie and Freddy were. playing with their 
hoops up and down the long gravel walks, some- 
times returning to enjoy a little chat with their 
aunt, and then starting oflP again with fresh zest 
to their game. Suddenly Miss Russel heard her 
name called from behind a tall hedge of nut-bushes, 
which separated the flower-garden and lawn from 
the kitchen-garden and strawberry-beds ; and 
hastening in the direction from whence the sound 
proceeded, she found the two children binding 
over a fine strawberry plant, which, like all the 
rest, had been carefully covered with a thick net, 
to protect it from the attacks of the birds. She 
expected a request to be allowed to strip the plant 
of some very fine fruit, and was therefore surprised 
when she found that quite a different matter was 
engrossing the children's attention. A young 
starling had been caught by the wing in the net- 
work, and was quite unable to free himself His 
vigorous struggles to get loose only served to 
entangle him stUl more, and his terror and distress 
were quite pitiable. At a little distance another 
starling, about the same size, was sitting on 
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the broken branch of a tree, looking on with 
great unconcern, apparently waiting till the child- 
ren should have disappeared to descend and take 
his turn in the feast, 

Freddy had managed to catch hold of the 
buttering bird, and keep it still — for fear, as he 
said, that 'it should break itself aU to bits;' and 



when Miss Russel appeared, he begged her to cut 
the string and let the poor bird loosa 

' I don't know, I am sure, what Mackenzie wiU 
say to me for cutting his nets,' replied Miss 
Russel, as she opened her penknife, and stooped 
down to try and extricate the poor fluttering 
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tiling. ' Hold him tight, Freddy, or I shall hurt 
him. There, that will do ; how let him go.' 

Freddy obeyed ; but instead of availing itself 
of its newly-recovered liberty, the starling sank 
down, and looked as if it were going to die. ' Oh, 
aunt, what is the matter with it V cried the child- 
ren ; ' it must have hurt itself!' 

' I am afraid it has,' replied Miss Russel, 
lifting the poor thing tenderly from the ground, 
and smoothing its ruffled feathers ; ^ perhaps its 
wing is broken. Shall we take it in-doors and put 
it to bed?' 

* Yes ! yes !' cried the children ; and picking 
up their hoops, they followed their aimt. 

^ Lottie, you had better go and stay with Bertie 
under the chesnut-tree,' siaid Miss Russel, ^ and tell 
him about the poor starling.' 

Lottie ran off, and Freddy accompanied his 
aunt into the house. She foimd an old basket 
without a Hd, and then, filling the bottom with 
grass and soft wool, she laid the wounded bird 
down in it. Then Freddy ran and fetched some 
water for it, because, he said, he thought sick 
people were always thirsty ; and when the poor 
starling did not seem disposed. to raise its head to 
drink, he opened its beak and dropped the water 
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in. Miss Russel said he would make a very good/ 
nurse, and she should give the poor bird into his; 
charge till it was well, and she would be only 
doctor. 

' And when it is well, auntie,' replied Freddy,, 
as they went back to join Lottie and Bertie, * I. 
suppose it will fly away and steal some more 
strawberries, and break its wing again, perhaps.' 

' WeU, we won't promise to nurse it a second 
time, wUl we ? If it doesn't take warning by this 
accident, it must take care of itself next time,' 
replied Miss RusseL * And here 's Bertie longing 
to hear all about it ; aren't you, Bertie ?' 

'Yes. Will it get well, auntie ?' said the little 
fellow; * and shall we keep it in a cage like my 
canary ?' 

' I do not know whether it will get well yet,' 
answered his aunt. ' And if it does, I don't much 
think it will like living in a cage : starlings are 
not like canaries ; they are very wild birds, and are 
not easily tamed.' 

' But,' said Bertie, ' if we let it go again, it will 
begin stealing again. What wicked birds they are!' 

'Yes, indeed!' said Freddy. 'Do you know 
there was another one sitting on a tree while you 
were setting this one free, and the very instant 
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we turned to go away down he flew, and went 
off with a great strawberry in his beak ? ' 

' Oh, that was horrid ! ' exclaimed Bertie ; 
' because he must have known that the other bird 
had got dreadfully hurt through stealing. What 
a pig he must have been!' 

' Yes,' said Freddy, ' it would be no use trying 
to cure such birds as that ; they must be dread- 
fully bad : just like that boy papa was talking 
about one day, who broke his leg by falling from 
an apple-tree when he was stealing some apples ; 
and though he was ill for a long time it didn't cure 
him one bit, and directly he was well again he stole 
somebody's watch, and got sent to prison for it.' 

Bertie looked very thoughtful, and remarked, 
' I think we had better keep the starling in a cage 
then, auntie, even if he doesn't like it : it would 
prevent him from stealing, and that would be a 
very good thing.' 

' A very good thing, indeed,' said Miss Russel, 
laughing ; ' only, my little Bertie, there is one 
thing you have forgotten. What did God make 
the plants, and vegetables, and strawberries for ? 
Don't you think He meant the birds to feed upon 
them?' 

' Oh, no, auntie, not the strawberries — they are 
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for US ; because, you know, it gives the gardener 
a great deal of trouble to make them grow : they 
can't be for the birds, they should live on wild 
things, I am gure,' persisted Freddy. 

' And how are the birds to know which are 
wild and which are not?' inquired his aunt. 

Freddy was rather puzzled,; at last he thought 
that they must be able to see that there was a 
wall all round the garden on purpose to keep 
them out. 

* Oh, Freddy,' said Lottie, ^ of course they can 
fly over the wall ! ' 

' Well, I don't know, I am sure, then,' replied 
Freddy ; ' but I know Mackenzie thinks it is very 
wrong of them to steal the strawberries : and of 
course, if they have a right to take them, it would 
not be stealing at all.' 

'No,' said Bertie, 'it would be quite right. 
But you don't think it is right, do you, auntie?' 

' Well,' replied Miss Bussel, ' I am afraid the 
truth is that I am very greedy, and so I don't 
much like the starlings to get the good things : 
but certainly they have as good a right to them 
as I have, for the Bible says that God gave them 
to be food for man and beast, and for the fowl 
that flieth in the heavens.' 
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^ And that means the little birds too, I know/ 
said Lottie. 'I am very glad they are not thieves, 
after aU.' 

' So am I,' said Bertie. ' But here comes Jane. 
It can't be dinner-time yet, surely!' 

' Yes, it is,' answered Miss Russel, looking at 
her watch ; ^ and we must make haste and go in, 
for I ordered the pony-carriage at half-past two.' 

'And may we aU go out with you, auntie?' 
inquired Lottie. ' You know it is a half-hoHday, 
so we have no lessons to learn.' 

' Yes, you may if you like ; and Freddy can 
go and see how Tim is as we come home.' 

Poor little Tim had been getting slowly worse, 
and now there was no hope at all that he would 
ever be any better. The doctor had said he might 
live some time, but if he did he would suffer a 
great deal. Tim knew this himself, and when 
he heard it he said he did not want to live. 
He told Freddy and Bertie so when they came 
to see him, and they wondered very much to hear 
him say it. Freddy, particularly, could not under- 
stand it ; but he liked to hear Tim talk, and was 
very fond of going by himself to see him. 

His aunt saw this, and often sent him to the 
gardener's cottage with messages and little pre- 
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sents ; and Freddy generally came home from these 
expeditions with a very sober face and thoughtful 
expression. He did not say much about his 
visits, but Miss Russel felt sure that they were 
hkely to make her wild little nephew more steady, 
and she hoped that they might lead him to think 
more about that solemn change which he knew 
must soon come to his little friend. 

On this day in particular, she wondered to see 
him stowing away a book in his comer of the little 
carriage ; and when she asked him what it was, he 
coloured up, and rephed, ' Only a hymn-book. Tim 
said he wanted one, so I can lend him mine ; and 
Bertie will let me learn my hymns out of his.' 

' Very well ; or if you like you can give it him, 
and I will get you another,' replied Miss Russel. 
' Would not that be better, Freddy V 

Freddy looked down, and shuffled his feet, and 
said ' he would rather not, he thought he had better 
only lend it ;' and when his a,unt looked surprised 
Lottie interposed, saying, that ' Tim said he should 
not want it long, and Freddy thought he would 
like to have it back again.' 

' When Tim has done with our hymns, and has 
learned the songs they sing in heaven,' added Miss 
Eussel. ' Yes, you are quite right, Freddy ; you will 
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like to have it back then. What a happy little 
boy Tim is ! ' 

Freddy looked up with very watery eyes to 
smile his assent to his aunt's words, and they 
started on their drive in silence, but with one 
thought filling all their minds. Tim was a happy 
boy. Freddy could echo that with all hia 
heart, for, child as he was — yes, and at times a 
very giddy, thoughtless child, too — he knew what 
it was to feel that this life here, bright and happy 
and sorrowless as it had been to him, was not to 
be compared to that to which Tim was looking 
forward. Something within whispered that, after 
aU, the gardener s boy was happier than he was, for 
he was nearer to that bright world of which he had 
heard so much, and which seemed much more real 
and true to him since he had talked to Tim about 
it. He would give a great deal to change places 
with Tim, he said to himself one day ; but then 
came the thought, that though heaven might be 
very near to him, there still lay between him and 
it that strange, wonderful thing called death, and 
the thought of that made him shudder and turn 
cold. 

Such musings occupied Freddy s mind during 
the greater part of the drive, and when they 
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reached the cottage door, and his aunt said, ' Now, 
Freddy, jump out,' he obeyed her as if he was in a 
dream, and scarcely seemed to hear her when she 
told h i m not to stop long lest he should tire little 
Tim. 

The sick boy had heard the carriage stop at the 



cottage, and was looking anxiously towards the door 
when Freddy entered. It was strange how these 
children's visits were prized by him, so much had 
their warm interest and sympathy won his affection. 
His mother said he cared for nothing else half so 
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much, and that no sooner had they left the house 
than he began longing to see them again. Some 
of the neighbours said ' No wonder, for they always 
brought so many good things with them that any 
child would be glad to see them ; ' but Freddy 
knew it was not only that. The good things he 
brought were always received with gratitude ; but 
they lasted so long that it was plain that they did 
not always succeed in tempting Tim's failing ap- 
petite. And now, when the little basket was 
emptied and a plate of delicious jelly stood 
sparkling and trembling before his eyes, the sick 
boy looked anxiously at his little • visitor, and in- 
quired, ' Have you brought it. Master Freddy V 

Freddy guessed what it meant, and drew forth 
from his pocket the promised hymn-book, the sight 
of which brought a sweet smile to Tim s face. 

' Now 1 11 be able to find it,' he said. ' I can't 
remember but a tiny scrap of it, and I want to read 
itaU.' 

' Perhaps I could find it for you,' said Freddy, 
^ if you 11 tell me the bit you remember. I should 
like to find it very much.' 

Tim lifted his thin, wasted hand, and rubbed 
his forehead, saying, ' It goes away very often, and 
then it comes back again ; and just, now it keeps 
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coming and going. Wait a bit, and I '11 remember 
it for you.' 

Freddy waited patiently, turning over the 
hymn-book, and suggesting many of the hymns 
which were favourites of his ; but he could not hit 
upon the right, and he was getting into despair, 
when Tim cried triumphantly, — 'IVe got it, 
Master Freddy ! it begins some'at like this, — 

" I am a one as travels, 
And a stranger here." 

Can you find one as begins like that V 

Freddy looked doubtful, and turned to the 

index. 'Are you sure that s the first line, Tim?' 

he asked. ^I don't see that here, and you say 

your teacher's book was like this.' 

'Just the same thing,' said Tim, positively. 

'And I 'm as sure as I can be of that first line, 

for I 've said it over, I can't say how many times, 

of nights.' 

' It 's very queer,' said Freddy. ' I learned a 

hymn once that began, — 

" I 'm a little pilgrim, and a stranger here ; " 

and that is here : I can find it easily.' 

'Will you please read it?' said Tim ; 'maybe 
the teacher learned us the first line different.' 
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Freddy complied, and Tims doubtful look 
cleared away as he listened. ' It 's all right except 
the first line, and that don't matter, 'cause I know 
it,' he said. ' Thank you very much. Master Freddy. 
I'm just as glad as I can be to find it, and now 
I'll learn it right away when you've gone.' 

'Shall I read some more, Tim?' said Freddy; 
' I like reading hymns : and then you won't get 
tired as you do when we talk.' 

Tim assented: but he was in a talkative 
mood that day, and the next hymn set him off on 
a favourite theme. 

* It says, " His dying love," ' he remarked : 

* " We bless the Lamb with cheerful voice, 
And sing His dying love." 

But it's living love, too — isn't it. Master Freddy? 
Jesus is alive, and so His love is alive too ; it will 
never die ! It 's a better sort of love than mine, 
for that dies very often ; but His ! why, it 's quite 
another thing ! ' 

' But it means His love in dying for us — 
doesn't it, Tim V inquired Freddy; *not that His 
love is dying now.' 

' Well, I suppose it does, and that 's the best 
of all. It's just wonderful ! I like to think of it ; 
and yet it makes me feel so bad, so black and 
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wicked, 'cause I don't love Him one half what 
I ought/ 

* I shouldn't think anybody does/ said Freddy, 
sadly. 

' Not till they get to heaven,' replied Tim. 
' Oh, I do want to see Him so much ! I believe I 
shall love Him better then.' 

' And you will soon, I 'm afraid, Tim,' replied 
Freddy :. ' you think so, don't you ?' 

' I don't know. Sometimes I 'm in an awfid 
hurry, but mother says that ain't right, and I know 
well enough Jesus knows what is best for me.' 

^ And you aren't at all afraid of dying, are you V 
inquired Freddy. ' I can't think how that is.' 

Tim hesitated. 'I used to be a deal afraid,' 
he said ; ' but now I don't know. Maybe I shall 
be frightened when it comes to the push, but now 
I think most about what comes after it ; and I 
say, if it's bad, I know my Saviour will help me 
through ; and, like all bad things, it can't last for 
so very long after all.' 

Freddy sighed : he could not understand how 
his little friend could speak so quietly about what 
seemed to him so dreadful ; and he looked at Tim 
as if he thought he was something quite extra- 
ordinary. The sick boy was getting tired, and 
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the weary look on his face reminded Freddy of 
his aunt's charge not to stay long, so he said good- 
bye and came away. 

The sun was getting low when he came out 
of the cottage, and the excessive heat had passed 
away. The cool air refreshed him after the close 
atmosphere of the little room ; and as he walked 
quietly over the soft turf of the meadow, enjoying 
the still quiet radiance which lighted up all around 
him, and admiring the deep shadows of the thick 
trees, the weight that rested on his spirits gra- 
dually yielded to the cheering influence of all the 
beauties around him. 

' If Tim could nm about these beautiful fields 
he wouldn't want to die,' he said to himself; 'but 
it must be dreadful to lie in bed always as he does.' 

At this moment his eye was caught by a little 
linnet, which flew out of the hedge by the side of 
which he was walking. Just at that point the 
leaves and boughs were not very thick, and stand- 
ing on tiptoe, Freddy could see plainly a neatly- 
made little nest, with four beautiful Uttle eggs in 
it In another minute he was pushing both hands 
into the hedge to secure the nest, which he pulled 
out, quite regardless of innumerable scratches re- 
ceived in the eflPort. 
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It was the first time he had found a real nest 
with eggH in it, and, full of triumphant delight, he 
raced home with his prize. 

' Auntie ! Lottie ! look ! ' he exclaimed, rushing 
into the drawing-room : ' only see what I have 
foimd my own self! — a linnet's nest with four eggs 
in it ! Oh, where is Bertie ? I must go and show 
it to him ! ' 

' Bertie is in the nursery,' replied Miss Russel ; 
' but, Freddy dear, stop one minute . . . / 

She was too late. Freddy was already half- 
way upstairs, and the remonstrance she was about 
to utter was utterly unheeded. But in a few 
minutes down he came again, brimful of a new 
idea. ^ Bertie was a stunning little fellow, he 
always thought of such capital things. He had 
got such a delightful plan now, and Miss Russel 
and Lottie must guess what it was.' 

Miss Bussel smiled, and declared that was 
quite impossible — she never guessed anything in 
her life ; and Freddy, who could hardly contain 
himself with delight, eagerly explained that Bertie 
thought the nest and eggs were exactly the thing 
for the starling : when it was better it would 
want something to do, and so it could set to work 
to hatch the eggs. 
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Miss Russel laughed heartily at this idea, and 
said she thought the starling would say, 'No, thank 
you, the linnet may hatch her own eggs,' and hop 
off again to the strawberry-beds. 

* Then, aunt, it must be a horridly lazy bird ! 
Surely it would be glad to have something to do ! 
And you see the linnet can't hatch them, for it has 
not got them.' 

*Ah, Freddy, whose fault is that?' inquired 
Miss Russel. 

Freddy looked rather Tincomfortable ; but it was 
seldom he was at a loss for an answer, and now, 
in his anxiety to excuse himself, he hit upon a 
novel expedient. 

' The linnet can find some more eggs and hatch 
them if she wants to have some little ones, auntie,' 
he replied ; ' and / never can find nests with eggs 
in them, and Bertie does so want to have some 
little birds.' 

This last remark he threw in, because he had 
learned by experience that many things were ex- 
cused for Bertie's sake that would not be passed 
over otherwise. But Miss Russel had another 
objection. . 

' But Bertie has a whole drawer full of birds' 
eggs ; he cannot want any more ; and these eggs 
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will not turn into little birds of their owt> 
accord.' 

^ But the starling, aunt ? we will rrnxke it sit 
upon them : if it gets off, we will put it on and 
hold it there.' 

^ Poor thing ! ' replied Miss Russel ; * why, we 
don't know yet that it will get well : and if it 
does, I cannot let you teaze it like that.' 

' Then what shall we do, aunt ? if that stupid 
starling won't sit, the eggs will be of no use. The 
hens won't hatch them for us, I know ; they are 
so small, they wouldn't think them worth the 
trouble : they 'd kick them out or break them, very 
likely.' 

Freddy looked very disconsolate, and nis aunt 
pitied his disappointment. * If I were you, I think 
I know what I would do, Freddy,' she said. 

' What, aunt ? Do tell me ! ' 

* Did you not say that you saw the mother 
bird fly away before you took the nest?' 

^ Yes, aunt ; she flew right away : I don't know 
where.' 

' Well, I dare say after a little time she came 
back again, and then found that her nest that she 
had taken so much pains to build, her four beau- 
tiful eggs that she loved so much and took such 
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care of, were all gone — quite gone ; and though she 
hunted ever so long, she couldn't find one of them. 
What do you think she would do, Freddy V 

* I don't beUeve she would care very much,' 
replied Freddy, rather sulkily. 

' Not care very much ! / think she would care 
a great deal,' said Miss RusseL ^ I shouldn't 
wonder if she broke her heart about it.' 

' Well, it 's only a linnet after all,' said Freddy : 
' it doesn't signify.' 

'Only a linnet! Freddy,' said his aunt, re- 
proachfully, ^ that is not a nice way of speaking 
at all. I did not think you could be so hard- 
hearted.' 

Freddy grew very red as he turned the nest 
about in his hands, but he did not answer ; and 
Miss Russel continued : — 

^ It wants just a quarter of an hour to tea-tima 
You had better run back with the nest to the 
place where you found it, and let the poor bird 
have her eggs again.' 

Still Freddy did not seem inclined to stir ; a 
naughty spirit had taken possession of him, and 
he seemed half inclined to refuse to obey. But 
Miss Russel repeated, ' Go, Freddy ; ' and looking 
up in her face, he saw for the first time a look of 

L 
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displeaBure there which warned him that he must 
not say any more. So he took up his cap, and 
dragging his feet along in a way which was meant 
to show how very imwillingly he went, he started 
on his errand. 

His aunt never doubted for a minute that he 
intended to obey her, and though she was grieved 
to see the angry scowl on his brow, and the half- 
defiant way in which he glanced at her, she never 
thought of asking him when he returned whether 
he had done as she had told him. 

But Freddy had determined not to do exactly 
as he was bid, and therefore, though he might not 
keep the nest himself, he was resolved that the linnet 
should not have it either. It was not that Freddy 
was a cruel little boy, or that he particularly 
wished to torment the poor little bird; it was 
simply because he did not choose to do as he was 
told : his aimt had said, ' Go, Freddy,' and so 
Freddy was determined not to go. 

So he put the nest down in a corner of the 
field and left it there, thinking he had done a very 
grand thing ; he had conquered his aunt : she 
thought she had made him take the nest back, 
and he had done no such thing. 

But who had conquered Freddy ? That was a 
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question he did not think oi asking himself. We 
do not like to own to ourselves that Satan, the 
prince of darkness, is making us do just as he 
pleases ; that of our own free will we are choosing 
to be his slaves, and to work for him. Freddy 
tried to persuade hunself that it was grand to do 
as he chose sometimes, though all the while some- 
thing within whispered that he was wrong — very 
wrong. 

And when he returned home this feeling in- 
creased still more, and he half repented of his 
disobedience. I say he half repented, because, if 
he had been really sorry, he would have confessed 
his fault, and tried to make amends. But instead 
of doing so, he consoled himself with the thought 
that his aunt would never know what he had done 
if he did not tell; and so the evening passed 
miserably away. He was so cross and sulky, so 
disagreeable to his sisters, that nurse began to 
talk about giving him a powder ; that was gener- 
ally her plan for curing her charges of naughty 
tempers, and to Freddy it seemed such a very dis- 
agreeable way, that he thought it best to conceal 
his ill-humour as much as he possibly could, and 
go to bed quietly. 

Like most children, Freddy greatly dreaded 
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being left alone in the dark when his conscience 
told him that he had been naughty ; and on this 
particular evening he tried hard, by various devices, 
to keep nurse in the room as long as possible : but 
in vain ; she went away, shutting the door after 
her, and he was left in the dark. 

If it had been Bertie, he would at once have 
called her back and confessed his fault; but Freddy 
did no such thing. It is true it was some time 
before he went to sleep ; but he did go to sleep, 
and though his slumber was disturbed by strange 
dreams, in which he muddled up his aunt, little 
Tim, nurse, and the bird's nest, he did not wake 
again till the sun was shining into his room. 

But everything did not go on so smoothly as 
he had expected and hoped. ^Vlien he went down 
to breakfast that morning his aunt was already 
down, and Freddy was . very much astonished to 
find her standing by the window in the break- 
fast-room, with the identical bird's nest in her 
hand. 

' Good morning, Freddy,' she. said, as her Httle 
nephew entered ; * I was just wanting to speak to 
you. Did you take that nest back to where you 
found it yesterday, as I told you V 

The colour mounted to Freddy's brow at this 
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question, for his aunt was looking earnestly at 
him, and he felt as if she must see what his 
thoughts were, and know all the truth ; but his 
courage to do right failed at the same time, and 
he answered, hurriedly, — 

' Yes, aunt; I put it back into the hedge again, 
just where I found it — the very same place/ 

' It is very strange,' said Miss Russel, looking 
very grave. 'Jemmy Mackenzie brought this in 
just now for you, and when I asked him where he 
found it he said, " Under a tree in the meadow :" 
and you can see, as well as I can, that it is the 
same nest you brought in yesterday.' 

' It is very Uke it,' said Freddy, ' but it can't 
be the same, because I know I put that one into 
the hedge again : so it could not be under the tree.' 

' It is the same, I am sure,' replied Miss Russel. 
' I remember quite well noticing this piece of blue 
wool that the bird had worked so neatly in among 
the moss, and Lottie said it was just the same 
shade as I am using for xny work. I am afraid 
either you or Jemmy must be telling a story, 
Freddy!' 

Freddy hung his head, and repeated his as- 
sertion, that he had put the nest back into the 
very same spot where he had found it. 
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Miss Eussel looked still more grave, but she 
replied, — 'You need not say any more about it 
now, Freddy. Come and have your breakfast, 
and we will talk about it by-and-by/ 

Freddy hoped that by-and-by would be a long 
way off; and as hour after hour passed away, and 
still his aunt said nothing about it, he began to 
hope she had forgotten it. During the morning 
she had been busy with several visitors, and after 
dinner she went out to see some poor people who 
were ill, and tea-time came, and still nothing was 
said. 

But when the tea-things were cleared away 
Miss Russel got up and left the room, saying no- 
thing to any of the children, and Freddy's terrors 
revived. Once more the question suggested itself, 
* Should he go and tell his aunt, and ask her to 
forgive him V but again his courage failed, for now 
he should have to own that he had told a lie, 
besides having disobeyed her. That was more 
than he had courage to do, and so, in fear and 
trembling, he waited till his aunt came downstairs 
again. 

He did not look up when she entered the 
room, but seemed very busy with a story-book till 
he heard her tell Lottie to run upstairs to Bertie, 
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who was in the nursery, and wanted some one to 
play with him. 

Then he got up and said he would go too, but 
Miss Russel stopped him, and said she wanted him 
to stay with her. 

Then she told . him in sad tones, and with such 
a mournful look on her face, that she knew it all — 
that Lucy had seen him from the nursery window, 
and had watched where he put the nest, and so 
the truth had come out. Then she tried to make 
him see how, by yielding to one fault, he had 
fallen into another, and so had displeased God, and 
caused her great pain. Freddy listened with a 
viery flushed face and with downcast eyes, but he 
did not say that he was sorry, and his aunt felt 
more grieved than before. She drew him closer 
to her, and looked earnestly at him as she said, — 
' What would mamma say if she knew that Freddy 
had told a lie ?' 

Then the child raised his eyes to her face, 
and said imploringly, while the tears began to 
gather in his eyes, — ' Please, auntie, don't tell her, 
and I w on't do it again ! ' 

Miss Russel was silent for a moment, but when 
Freddy repeated his entreaty she replied, as if she 
had not heard it, — ^ Mamma does not kuow yet, 
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Freddy, but God does. I am afraid you have not 
thought much about that/ 

Freddy made no reply, and his aunt went on, — 
' You have not thought how your disobedience and 
lying have displeased God ; how you have grieved 
that kind Saviour who died for you ; and, though 
you are anxious that your mamma should not be 
told about it, I am afraid you axe not reaQy sorry 
to think how naughty, you have been.' 

Still Freddy made no answer, and Misg Russel, 
too, was silent, praying in her heart that God 
would make her dear little nephew feel how great 
his sin had been. Then she sent Freddy to bed, 
telling him that the next day nobody would take 
any notice of him or talk to him, till he could tell 
her he was very sorry he had been so naughty ; 
and then she kissed him, saying she was sure he 
did not know how imhappy he had made her. 

Freddy went upstairs, and did not speak while 
nurse was putting him to bed, for he felt very 
much ashamed of himself, and could not venture 
to look at her face. 

When he had crept into his little bed, and was 
all alone in the dark, he felt very unhappy, and 
hiding his face in the bed-clothes he cried bitterly. 
He longed for his mamma; for, though he had 
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begged his aunt not to tell her what he had done, 
he really wanted to be able to sob out his trouble 
in her arms. 

Then he thought of little Tim, and of all the 
resolutions he had made after his visits to him, and 
heaven seemed farther off than ever : he was afraid 
to think of God, for when he did one verse would 
keep running in his head, and that frightened him 
terribly, — 'AU liars shall have their part in the 
lake which bumeth with fire and brimstone/ That 
he knew meant heU, and he cried again to think 
that, while his papa and mamma, and brothers and 
sisters, and even Tim, would be in heaven, he was 
certain to go to helL 

The time passed away and still Freddy lay 
awake, crying as he had never cried before. He 
heard the nursery-door shut, and knew nurse had 
gone to her supper ; then he heard a soft little 
voice from the nursery whisper his name. It 
was Bertie; and after a minute he called again. 
Freddy hesitated a minute, and then, springing 
up, he ran into the nursery and scrambled into 
his little brother's bed. Bertie hugged him as if 
they had not met for ages, and then Freddy knew 
that his secret was guessed, and his sorrow fully 
shared by that Kttle loving heart. 
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For some minutes the two children cried to- 
gether ; but Bertie remembered that he ought to 
try to comfort his brother: so he began timidly 
enough, for he did not like to seem to teach. 
But Freddy interrupted him in his old, impetuous 
way, sobbing out, — * I will never do it again ! I 
hate myself — I do 1 Now I shall never go to heaven, 
because the Bible says no liars shall go there ; and 
Tim will go and I shan't !' 

A soft little voice replied, — * But if Jesus for- 
gives your lie you will go to heaven too, Freddy ; 
and if He forgives this one, and I think He wiH, 
you must take care never to tell another.' 

Freddy broke forth in fresh resolutions, and 
Bertie answered in his sage little way; and the 
end of that eventful day was, that nurse came up 
from her supper, and was very much astonished to 
find two children asleep in the bed where she had 
left one : so she took Freddy in her arms, and 
carried him without waking back to his own bed* 



CHAPTER VII. 



LITTLE TIM. 



' Nurse/ inquired Freddy, when the children were 
all out walking together one fine afternoon, 'do 
you know who that dirty little girl is that passed 
us just now ? She has got such a heap of things to 
carry that she does not know how to get along/ 

' It is old Joseph Needham's daughter,' replied 
nurse. ' I wish she would keep herself cleaner ; it 
really must be a great trial to the old man, he is 

• 

such a pattern of neatness and cleanliness himself 
Nurse was quite right ; Anne's dirty ways 
were a great trouble to her father, who, having 
been a soldier in his early years, had acquired a 
great dislike to untidiness of every description. 
All his other children were settled far away from 
him, and he himself having lost his right leg in 
India, found it difiicult to earn sufficient to keep 
himself and little Anne. 

Nurse knew both old Joseph and his daughter. 
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and whenever she could she found odd jobs for the 
old man, who worked at various trades ; sometimes 
mending old boots and shoes, and at other times, 
when he could get the necessary materials, putting 
new sticks to umbrellas, and new seats to worn- 
out chairs. His honest industry and cheerful con- 
tentment had won nurse s good opinion. But poor 
Anne was not so fortunate. ^ She's a good-for- 
nothing girl,' she always said ; and nobody could 
say she was too harsh in her judgment. 

But nurse's good nature on this occasion pre- 
vailed over her disapproval of poor Anne's conduct, 
and when she saw the poor girl so heavily laden, 
she kindly offered to help her with her burden as 
far as her father's gate. Anne's weary and rather 
stupid face brightened up as she accepted the pro- 
posal, and she trudged along much more comfort- 
ably by nurse's side with her diminished load. 
Nurse asked her many questions, and when they 
reached the cottage she was easily persuaded by 
the little girl to go in and see old Joseph, whom 
they found busy at work upon an old umbrella, 
which had seen so much service that it seemed 
hardly worthy of a new stick, nor of the labour 
which it cost the old man to fix it properly. 

' Sit ye down, ma'am ; sit ye down ; you 're 
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kindly welcome/ he said, as the nurse entered. 
'And what a bonny little flock you're bringing 
along with you ! the like of them hasn't darkened 
my doors this many a day ; ' and his eye fastened 
with a pitying gaze on Bertie, who was riding a^ 
usual in his little carriage. 

The story of the lame child at Nettlewood was 
known to most of the cottagers round, and old 
Joseph had heard it often ; but this was the first 
time he had seen the child, and, as he afterwards 
said to the neighbours, ' he did feel awful bad to 
think that that wee bit of a lad had the same 
trouble afore him as he had.' But Joseph kept his 
thoughts to himself, and Bertie was quite uncon- 
scious of the interest he excited. 

Anne fetched chairs for the children, and Lottie 
and Freddy sat quite still while their nurse talked 
to the old man; but Freddy's sharp eyes had 
foimd out something which excited his curiosity, 
and he only waited for an opportxmity to satisfy 
it. An old broken tumbler was turned upside 
down on the chimnejrpiece, and though it was 
dusty and dirty, Freddy felt sure it was covering 
a very beautiful butterfly. The old man saw that 
it had attracted his notice, and raising himself 
with diflBculty from his seat, for the one leg that 
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was left waa nearly as stiff as the wooden one 
with rheumatism, he lifted the glass and took the 
butterfly down from the shelf. 

' The young gentleman would like this, I 'm 
thinking?' he remarked; 'maybe he's fond of 
them sort of creatures. I used to be when I waa 
his aga' 

Freddy's eyes sparkled, and he looked at nurse 
to see if he might venture to accept the present. 



' The thing is dead/ she said : ' you may take it 
home and show it to your aunt if you like, Master 
Freddy.' And Freddy received it with rapturous 
expressions of deUght. 

The old man rubbed his hands and laughed. 
' It makes me think of the time when I was a boy,' 
he said, 'to see how young master takes to the 
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creature. I reckon now you often has a fine run 
after one of them pretty things — don't you V 

'Sometimes/ replied Freddy, blushing up to 
the roots of his hair : * but I don't catch them, be- 
cause auntie doesn't like it.' 

* What ! you run after them and don't catch 
them 1 Well, that he funny I ' said the old man. 'And 
what will your aunt say to your having this, then V 

* Oh, she won't mind, because it 's dead already,' 
cried Freddy ; ' and she '11 tell me what it is called, 
I dare say.' 

' Why, it 's called just a butterfly — nothing 
more, I guess!' replied the old man, looking up 
astonished from his work. 

'I think it's got another name, too,' replied 
Freddy. ' Aunt EmUy told me the name of a 
butterfly the other day : she said it was an em- 
peror ; but I don't think this is quite the same.' 

' Perhaps it 's an empress, or a queen,' suggested 
Lottie. 'I should like to be a queen butterfly. 
And oh, Master Needhain, may we see your bees ? 
Nurse said you had seven hives quite full ! ' 

* And to be sure you may,' said the old man, 
prepaiing to put aside his work in order that he 
might exhibit his bees to them ; but nurse inter- 
posed, and said they must not stop that day, but 
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some other time they should come again and see 
them. 

The children looked disappointed; but they 
did not say anything, and before long they were 
trudging merrily homeward, wondering what their 
aunt would say to the butterfly. 

Miss Russel admired it quite as much as they 
had hoped, and told them that at home she had a 
large collection of butterflies, which their papa had 
made for her when he was quite young, and as she 
had more than one specimen of this kind of butter- 
fly she knew its name quite welL 

Freddy tried to repeat the hard word, ^ Ful- 
go7U clavataj after his aunt, but he was quite sure 
he should never remember it; and as another 
thought immediately engrossed his attention before 
he had had time to fix it in his memory, it is not 
to be wondered at that his prophecy was fulfilled. 

'Aunt Emily,' he exclaimed, with vivacity, 
\ how did papa get all the butterflies ? did he find 
them all dead ? because, you know, you don't like 
us to kill them.' 

Miss Russel smiled. *I am afraid I was not 
so tender-hearted when I was young, Freddy,' she 
answered ; ' for I used to kill a great many, and 
never thought about its bring cruel.' 
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* Well, auntie/ said the boy, * I don't want, to 
be better than you and papa, I am sure ; so I 
wish you 'd let me kill some more, because I do 
really want to have a lot of butterflies of all 
kinds/ 

' Well, Freddy, I never said you might not — I 
only said I thought it was cruel,' replied his aimt. 
* I leave you to do just as you like/ 

Freddy was silent for a few minutes, then he 
said, — ^Aunt, will you teach me the n&mes of all the 
butterflies you see ? and perhaps that will be better 
than nothing/ 

' Certainly. And now I think of it, I saw a 
splendid peacock butterfly this morning in the 
garden ; it settled on the rose which is twined all 
up the summer-house. I wonder whether we coidd 
find it now!' 

* Oh, let 's go and see ! ' cried the children to- 
gether, and Miss Russel good-naturedly laid down 
her work to oblige them ; but no butterfly was to 
be found on the rose-tree. Freddy was very much 
disappointed, and his aunt followed him all over 
the garden in the hope of finding it somewhere. 
At last, to their great delight, it was discovered 
basking in the sunshine on the head of a tall sun- 
flower. Freddy was delighted, and would have 

M 
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given a great deal to have been able to take poB- 
sesBion of the prize, but he did not like to forfeit 
his aunt's good opinion. 

' What a splendid fellow he is !' he exclaimed ; 
' he 's the finest butterfly I ever saw ! How proud 
he must be of himself 1 Auntie, didn't you say that 
all butterflies come out of caterpillars?' 

' Yes,' replied Miss Russel : ' the peacock 



butterfly comes out of a rough caterpillar with a 
very black coat, with three white epote ; be lives on 
nettles, and after a little while be turns into a 
chrysalis, and last of all he becomes a splendid 
butterfly, as you see.' 

'Why, aunt,' exclaimed Lottie, 'that is just 
like the story in my " Evenings at Home," called 
the transmigrations of Indur ! Indur is changed 
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from a monkey to a bee, from a bee to an elephant, 
and all sorts of other things/ 

* Not exactly the same kind of thing,' answered 
her aunt. ^ But the growth of the butterfly is very 
wonderful You would never think, if you saw 
the black caterpillar, what a beautiful butterfly 
it would one day become.' 

' No, I am sure I shouldn't,' said Freddy. ' I 
don't like caterpillars much, they move in such 
a queer way, dragging themselves along a piece 
at a time : they are not at all nice things.' 

* Well, perhaps not. But now, Freddy, have 
you been to see your little friend Tiiri lately ?' 

' Yes, aunt ; I went the day before yesterday, 
and he was very bad : he could not t^lk to me at 
alL' 

' Poor little fellow ! I must go and see him this 
afternoon. You can go too, if you like, Freddy : 
there is a little basin of jelly for you to carry.' 

After dinner they set forth, Freddy carrying the 
little basin by his aunt's side with the greatest pos- 
sible care, and hoping that Tim would be well enough 
to eat some of its delicious contents. But when 
they had crossed the meadow, Miss Eussel stopped 
suddenly with an exclamation of regret. * You 
must run back, Freddy,' she said ; ' I quite forgot 
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to give Tom my letter for the post ; and I must not 
lose another post, or your mamma will be uneasy. 
You will find it in the drawer of the writing-table 
in the drawing-room, and you must give it him 
and tell him to be sure not to lose the post.' 

^And mayn't I run after you to see Tim?' 
inquired Freddy, anxiously. 

* I think not : it is so hot this afternoon that 
I was just wishing I had not brought you ; and 
if Tim is asleep, I shall go on to see some other 
people, and so you might miss me. I will tell 
your little friend that you will come to see him 
to-morrow.' 

Freddy turned back, and Miss Russel con- 
tinued her walk alone. When she reached the 
gardener's cottage the door stood wide open, but 
everything was so still that she felt sure Tim 
must be asleep. So she went in on tiptoe, and 
lifted the latch of his room as gently as possible, 
that she might not disturb the little sleeper. For 
Tim was asleep — fast, fast asleep. 

Yes ; when God calls the spirits of His child- 
ren to Himself, they fall asleep in Jesus. The 
Bible says that Stephen fell asleep, that Lazarus 
slept ; and so we say still of those who loved the 
Saviour, ' They sleep in Jesus!' And that sleep 
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will not last for ever ; oh, no ! only till Christ 
shall call them to rise and meet Him; only till 
He shall waken them and clothe them with 
glorious bodies, and receive them into the hea- 
venly mansions that He has prepared for them. 

And Tim's mother knew all this as she sat 
by the side of the bed, with her eyes fixed on the 
face of the dead child. She knew he was only 
asleep ; but was she then watching for him to 
awake ? 

Oh, no ! she knew that he had fallen asleep 
on his Saviour's bosom, and that no voice but 
His could break that deep, deep slumber. And 
yet she was looking at him as if she almost thought 
those eyes might open again, and give her one 
more smile ; as if she were not quite sure that 
those lips could not move to speak one more word 
of love. It seemed as if just one more would be 
enough. Might she not have that ? No ; the last 
word had been said, the last smile had been given, 
and Tim's work on earth was done. 

The poor mother thought, in her grief and 
loneliness, — Surely he might have been spared to 
her a little longer ! for he could not be so dear to 
any one as to her. 

But she was wrong ; there was One who loved 
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Tim more than his mother did, and He had said, 
' Father, I will that they also whom thou hast 
given me be with me where I am.^ 

Miss Russel was somewhat startled, for she 
had not thought the end was so near; but she 
checked the exclamation of sorrow that rose to 
her lips when she looked at the peaceful face of 
the child, from which all trace of suffering had 
passed away, and felt that rest had come at last. 
So often had she seen that little face worn with 
suffering and pain, that the change struck her 
the more, and she could not help saying, ' He is 
at rest now !' Then the poor woman spoke. 

* It was sudden like at the last,' she said ; * we 
didn't think till this morning that he was a-going 
so soon ; and he didn't think it himself either : 
but there, it 's better for him, I suppose ; but it 
puts me about terribly.' 

' I am sure it does,' said Miss Russel, taking 
her hand kindly. * He was the pet lamb, wasn't 
he ? and you cannot bear to lose him.' 

^ No, no ; I cannot bear it ! ' sobbed the poor 
mother ; * and yet I must, for I cannot help it ! I 
cannot get him back ! Oh, ma'am, if the Saviour 
was alive now, and could come and give him me 
again, oh, wouldn't I run and ask Him !' 
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* The Saviotir is alive now, Mrs. Mackenzie. 
He is living in heaven, and dear little Tim has 
gone to be with Him : is not that far better for 
him than to be living here?' 

' Aye, to be sure I but I cannot think it is 
better for me,' replied Mrs. Mackenzie. ' The 
child said it was. " Mother," says he, " you won't 
have to be up of nights now ;" but he didn't know 
what he was saying, he didn't know how glad I 'd 
be to be up of nights with him. And he, too, he 'd 
got so tender like while he was ill ; when he was 
well, afore this came to him, I never thought he 
cared so much for me.' 

Miss Russel was silent for a few moments. 
She knew that the mother's grief was too new 
to be healed at once, so she only said, — ' Try to 
think that you have a child in heaven now, Mrs. 
Mackenzie,' and led her quietly into the other 
room, where by degrees she grew more calm. 
Jane had come downstairs with the baby in her 
arms, which was crying to go to its mother. The 
poor woman dried her tears to take it ; and the 
little thing, all unconscious of its mother s sorrow, 
crowed and laughed with delight at having got 
what it wanted. 

A faint answering smile lit up Mfs. Mackenzie's 
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worn and «^jHTow-8tricken face. After all, a baby 
i» often a better comforter than many older people ; 
and Mi88 Ku88e], neeing that by its winning ways 
it was diverting the mother's thoughts for a while, 
did not stay long, but soon after took her leave. 

Freddy was playing with Lottie under the 
sliade of a great chesnut-tree when she returned ; 
but when he saw her he ceased his play, and came 
running to meet her. Two or three small flower- 
beds came in his way, but they were nothing to 
the sturdy, healthy boy ; and as he bounded over 
them, so full of life and spirits, it sent a pang to 
Miss Russers heart to think of the sad news she 
had to give him. 

She tried to smile as he came up ; but it was 
not her usual joyous smile, and something, he 
hardly knew what, told Freddy at once that all 
was not right. The question he was about to ask 
seemed to stick in his throat, and without saying 
a word he followed her, as she led the way to the 
seat under the tree. 

The moments, till she reached it and sat down, 
seemed ages to him ; then he stood in front of her, 
and taking tight hold of her hands he looked up 
in her face for an answer to that question which 
he did not like to ask. Lottie, too, came and stood 
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by, and then Miss Russel said, — ' Freddy dear, you 
must not be too unhappy, because, though you 
have lost your little friend, you know how glad he 
must be to be with Jesus/ 

The bright glow of excited suspense on Freddy's 
face faded at once, his lip quivered, and a kind of 
choking sob burst forth; but he only said, — 'I 
knew it ; I was sure of it :' then sitting down on 
the long grass under the tree, he hid his face 
among the folds of his aunt's dress, and would not 
look up till, after waiting for some time, she said 
she must go in and speak to nurse about some 
things she wanted to send to Mrs. Mackenzie. 

Then he arose and followed her in ; but he said 
nothing till he reached the nursery, where he 
poured out all his sorrow to Bertie, while his aunt 
and nurse were talking of other things. Bertie 
could fully sympathize ; for, though he had not 
been so often as Freddy to see Tim, they had 
talked about him together, and had felt an almost 
equal interest in him. But the little one, with his 
usual unselfishness, endeavoured at once to furget 
his own sorrow in finding out sources of comfort 
for his brother; and in his sweet childish way 
discoui'sed on the wonderful beauty of Tim's new 
home, the joy it must be to him to see Jesus, and 
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to have done with pain, till Freddy almost forgot 
that he was dead, and that they would meet no 
more on earth. 

But, like most children of his age, Freddy did 
not like to talk of his feelings before any one else; 
so when his aunt had left the nursery, and they 

« 

were alone with nurse, the two children ceased 
talking, and seemed at a loss how to amuse them- 
selves. They did not like to begin a game, even of 
the quietest description ; for a solemn feeling had 
come over them, and it would have seemed wrong 
and unfeeling to play : so they stayed quietly by 
the window, watching the beautiful shadows of 
evening lengthen on the lawn. 

It had been an intensely hot day, and Miss 
Russel had determined to drink tea with the 
children out-of-doors, hoping that the change, and 
what they considered a treat, would remove some 
of the sadness that rested on the little party. The 
children were very pleased, and helped to get tea 
ready ; but when they were seated around the 
little table Bertie's was the only face that wore its 
usual placid smile. 

Aunt Emily talked cheerily, but Freddy's heart 
was too full of its own sad thoughts to allow him 
to chatter as usual ; and Lottie was always sad if 
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he was. So tea was quickly despatched, and Miss 
Russel proposed that they should push away their 
chairs and sit on the grass till it was time for 
Bertie to go to* bed. 

'What shall we talk about, Aunt Emily?' 
inquired Lottie. 'Will you teU us a story? or 
shall we play at three guesses and twenty ques- 
tions V 

' Oh, not that ! ' said Freddy, gloomily ; * I don't 
want that!' 

' Wait a minute,' said Miss Russel, springing 
up from the grass ; ' I see something curious.' 
She went to a thick shrub and picked a leaf of it, 
then, returning to the children, she showed them 
why she had gathered it. A small cateipillar had 
fixed itself upon the leaf 

'It's only a caterpillar,' said Freddy, wearily. 
' I thought it was something beautiful, aunt.' 

• ' Will a butterfly come out of that caterpillar, 
auntie ?' inquired Bertie, who had ensconced him- 
self very comfortably by her side, with his head in 
her lap. 

' I think so,' replied Miss Russel ; and Freddy 
lifted himself up again to take another look. 

' I don't like it,' he said ; ' it creeps so : it 's so 
slow and stupid. I can't understand how such a 
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' Will it, auntie V said Bertie. ' I shall like to 
see Tim then.' 

' God grant you may, my precious one ! ' said 
Miss Russel ; ^ and may He give us all glorious 
resurrection bodies, that we may be like Him, and 
see Him whore He is.' 

' Aunt Emily,' replied Freddy, ^ I have thought 
of something else : you said the caterpillar turned 
into a chrysalis first— ^ shut itself up in a kind of 
shell, I mean. Is not that something like the 
grave where Tim will be put soon?' 

' Very much like, I think,' replied Miss Russel ; 
^ for as the chrysalis soon turns into a butterfly, so 
the day will soon come when Christ shall open all 
the graves of His people, and call them to come forth.' 

' As He did to Lazarus,' said Bertie. ' He won't 
forget anybody — will He, auntie ?' 

' Not one of those who have loved Him,' replied 
his aunt : ' not even the little baby whose funeral 
you saw last Simday,' 

' Nor me, auntie, if I die soon. He will see 
my little grave — won't He?' said Bertie. 

' Oh, Bertie !' exclaimed Freddy, 'how can you 
talk like that!' 

' Why not? the babies are very happy,' said 
Bertie ; ^ auntie said so.' 
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* Yes, and the hymn says so, too,' said Lottie. 
^ There are thousands of babies in heaven; thou- 
sands! — only think of that!' 

* Thousands upon thousands,' replied Miss Rus- 
sel. ' Suppose Bertie says that hymn before he 
goes to bed?' 

* Oh, yes, I like that,' said Bertie ; and his soft 
little voice repeated those lines which all children 
love, — 

* Around the throne of God in heaven 
Thousands of children stand.* 

Nurse came to fetch him before he had quite 
finished, but she did not interrupt him. There 
could be no sweeter music to her ears than her 
children's voices repeating hymns ; and, as she 
often said, ' she could Hsten to them all day long, 
only it wouldn't be good for them or her.' 

Bertie went oif singing the words over again to 
himself, and then Miss Russel got up, saying that 
they must not sit on the grass any longer, or they 
would catch cold. 

The children pleaded for one walk round the 
garden before they went in, and their aunt con- 
sented The one turn became two, and stUl they 
were unwilling to go in ; but nurse at last returned 
for Freddy, and so the little party was brokeii up. 
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Freddy and Bertie had begged leave to sleep 
together that night in their mamma's big bed. 
Ever since the first evening they had chosen to 
remain in their* own cribs, but this night Freddy 
wanted company, and he was not sorry to find 
Bertie awake when he was ready for bed. Bertie 
begged nurse to pull up the blind, that they might 
see the stars come out, and they lay awake for 
some time watching them. Several times Freddy 
said, — 'Bertie, are you asleep V but he always got 
the same answer, — ' No, I 'm thinking ; and when 
he inquired, 'What about V the answer was, ' About 
the stars.' 

Freddy thought it was strange Bertie shoiild 
waste so much thought on such common-place 
things as stars ; but he had a great respect for his 
little brother, and doubted not that his thoughts 
were very deep and wise. And if they were 
neither wise nor deep, they were what is far better, 
thoughts of love and praise, venting themselves 
at last in the exclamation, — ' I think it is so good 
of God to give us the stars to go to sleep by.' 



CHAPTEK VIII. 

NEW ACQUAINTANCES AND FOUR-LEGGED 

FRIENDS. 

The summer and autumn passed away before Mr. 
and Mrs. Eussel returned home. December had 
set m, and Christmas was fast approaching, when a 
letter came to say that they hoped in a few days 
to be at Nettlewood again. At once all was bustle 
and preparation, that they might be duly wel- 
comed on their return; and Freddy was half- 
inclined to be offended with the housemaid, who by 
her scrubbing and scouring seemed to imply that 
they — that is, he and his brother and sister — had 
made the house more than usually dirty and im- 
tidy. 

Two things only made the children rather sad. 

One was that their eldest sister, Bessie, was not to 

-• return home with their parents, but was to remain 

for a year longer at a school in Germany ; and in 

his letter their papa had mentioned that he in- 
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tended to send Harry and Gerard to a boarding- 
school after Christmas ; so that, as Lottie said, there 
would be hardly anybody left at home. Besides 
this, Aunt Emily began to talk of going home 
directly after Christmas-day, and the young ones 
had by this time got so fond of her that they did 
not at all relish the idea of parting with her. 

But all these things were forgotten when the 
great day arrived. Miss Russel was awakened that 
morning, long before it was light, by the scam- 
pering of little feet about the house, and the noisy 
chattering of Freddy and Lottie outside her door. 
Very soon they came to awaken her, and were im- 
mensely astonished that, when she found it wanted 
stiU a quarter to seven, she expressed her intention 
. of going to sleep again. Freddy was quite indig- 
nant mth her for her want of enthusiasm, but was 
partly pacified when she explained that she meant 
to go to sleep again in order that the time might 
come sooner. 

Then they trotted downstairs ; but as the 
shutters were still closed, and the rooms were de- 
cidedly cold, they were at a loss what to do with 
themselves, and finally returned to the nursery 
regions, in the hope of inducing nurse to get up 
and light the nursery fire. But in this design they 

N 
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failed also. Nurse said she should not get up till 
her usual time, which was seven o'clock ; and if they 
were cold, they had better go to bed again. At 
first they disdained such an idea, but before very 
long chilly toes and fingers forced them to adopt 
it, and returning to the room where iBertie was 
still asleep they woke him up, and getting iuto 
bed with him, they were soon having a graad romp 
with the pillows and bedclothea 

When nurse came to dress Bertie, she said she 
was glad their papa and mamma did not come 
home every day, for she did not at all ap- 
prove of such doings ; and she hoped they would 
be more rational before it was time for them to 
go down to breakfast, or she was as certain 
as possible that they would give their aunt a 
headache. 

Freddy looked rather incredulous, and said he 
did not know what ^ rational ' meant ; which made 
nurse still more eloquent on the subject. 'You 
know quite well. Master Freddy,' she said, 'that 
there 's no sense in going and waking a lady up at 
half-past six in the morning ; and what 's more, 
♦you know it's not polite or proper.' 

' It wasn't half-past six — it was a quarter to 
seven, nurse,' said Freddy, ruefully. 'And vou 
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know I never can be a proper boy — you say so 
often yourself/ 

' Don't pretend to tell me you can't help waking 
your aunt up at such unearthly hours/ replied 
nurse ; ^ and don't repeat things I say unless you 
repeat them con-ectly, Master Freddy. I never 
said you couldn't be a proper-behaved child, 
but that you never would, because you don't 
try.' 

^ But if you say I never shall be a proper child, 
it 's no use my trying,' replied Freddy, innocently ; 
■ and it 's a great bore, nurse.' 

Nurse was very busy washing Bertie, and she 
did not answer at once, but when the process of 
drying was over and she was hanging up the towels 
again, she looked at Freddy very gravely and said, 
— ' I tell you what. Master Freddy, I think it is a 
very good thing your papa 's coming home : your 
aunt 's a deal too easy with you ; she lets you stand 
argufying and speechifying with her : but your papa 
will soon teach you not to answer again, and that 
is what you want — you 're a deal too fond of setting 
up to teach your betters.' 

Freddy had got up in very high spirits, and was - 
consequently somewhat saucy ; so he was deter- 
mined not to be put down, and replied, ' Yes, nurse. 
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I am so glad papa 's comiDg home : of course, 
women can't manage boys so well as men.' ' 

* Can't manage boys, indeed!' ssdd nursa 
* You 'd better not let me have any more of that. 
Master Freddy, or I shall put you to bed before 
your mamma comes home this evening ; and how 
would you like that?' 

^I shouldn't like it,' said Freddy; *and — I 
shouldn't go,' he was going to add, but he thought 
better of it ; and nurse replied, ' Then you 'd better 
mind what you are about/ 

Bertie had listened very uneasily to this dis- 
cussion, and when he was left alone with his 
brother after breakfast he inquired, — * Freddy, 
how could you be so rude to nurse? I was so 
frightened ! ' 

* Oh, I did it for fun,' replied Freddy, care- 
lessly ; * it 's a great joke to tease nurse.' 

' But it would not be a joke if she put you to 
bed as she said,' repKed Bertie. 

* She won't do that,' replied Freddy, confidently : 
^ she couldn't be so cruel' 

Bertie did not seem so sure, and throughout 
the day he was so anxious to prevent any conver- 
sation between Freddy and nurse, that it was plain 
he was uneasy as to the consequences. 
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There are two things which it would be quite 
impossible to describe, so I shall say nothing about 
them. The first is, what a never-ending day that 
seemed to the children ; the second, what an over- 
whelming tumult and confusion there was in the 
house when the long-expected moment arrived, and 
the carriage turned out its contents of papa and 
mamma, Harry, Gerard, Ruth, and Miss Dumergue. 
For at least a quarter of an hour there was nothing 
but kissing, laughing, and asking questions, which 
nobody answered ; and then the wraps were got 
rid of, and the travellers sat down to tea, 

They were all as glad to be at home again as 
Miss Kussel and the little ones were to see them ; 
and everybody agreed in saying that Mra Russel 
looked ten years younger than when she went 
away. The evening passed away a great deal too 
fast to please the little ones ; but they were at 
last reconciled to the idea of going to bed by the 
thought that the morrow would come all the sooner, 
and then certain mysterious packages were to be 
imfastened, in the contents of which the chndxen 
felt considerable interest 

In a few days Aunt Emily declared that she 
really must not allow herself to be kept away from 
home any longer; it was more than six months 
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since she had left her pretty little cottage and 
her two nice maids, and she was almost getting 
homesick. And yet, she said, she did not know 
what she should do without her little nieces 
and nephews ; and if only their papa and 
mamma would go out for the day, she thought 
she should kidnap one, and run off before they 
could stop her. 

The children laughed about it, but when Aunt 
Emily whispered something to their manmaa, and 
their mamma said, * We must talk to papa about 
it,' they began to get inquisitive, and wondered 
what was coming. 

It was not long before they found out. The 
next day Mrs. Russel told them that Aunt Emily 
had been so kind in coming to take care of the 
three little ones all the while she was away, that 
she had felt she could not refuse her when she 
asked leave to take Bertie home with her for a 
while, though she did not at all like the idea of 
parting with him again so soon. 

The children looked anything but pleased at 
this arrangement : Bertie was the pet, the brightest 
thing in the house, and none of, them felt that 
Nettlewood would be the same without him. 
Gerard was' the first to speak, — 'Why couldn't 
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Aunt Emily take Freddy V he inquired, ^ or Lottie ? 
or Ruthie V 

' For this reason/ said Mrs. Russel, — ^ that I par- 
ticularly wish Lottie and Freddy to get on with 
their lessons, and Bertie is so young that it does 
not signify so much for him; Aunt Emily, too, 
asked particularly to have him, and I know quite 
well that he will be sure to be happy with her.' 

Bertie coloured ; had he been asked which he 
would rather do, he would not have hesitated a 
minute to beg to be allowed to stay at home : but 
it was all settled, and he quietly made up his mind 
to be happy and contented, and to think it was the 
very best thing in the world. 
« ^ Bertie cannot manage without nurse, so she 
will go with him,' continued Mrs. Russel ; ' and 
Aimt Emily says that he shall have a little bed in 
the same room with her. You will like that — 
i^on't you, my pet?' 

' Yes, mamma, very much,' replied Bertie ; * and 
I shall not staiy very long away, shall I ?' 

* I think not ; but we will settle that when you 
have been there a little while. It is your first 
visit away from home, Bertie, and it will seem 
strange to you at first ; but I am sure you will be 
very happy/ 
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So this great event in Bertie's young life was 
settled. It made him rather sad to leave all the 
old familiar scenes and faces at Nettlewood ; and 
when the last morning came it was hard for him to 
keep from crying. But he was determined not to 
give way, lest his aunt should see it and be vexed. 
He could not hide it from his mamma : the long 
squeeze he gave her when they were left, alone, 
while Miss Russel went to put on her things, told 
even more than the choking tone in which he said, 
' I wish you were going too, mamma' 

She answered cheerfully, * Well, you have got 
nurse all to yourself; and Aunt Emily, too.' 

^ Yes, and Jesus Christ, too ! He is at Wood- 
lands as wdl as here— isn't He ? and in the train, 
too?' 

* Yes, Jesus is everywhere, my darling : you are 
not afraid of the train — are you, Bertie V 

^ Oh, no, mamma ; not of the train : only the 
tunnela I like the train.' 

Freddy came in just at that minute to say that 
the carriage was coming round, and Mra Russel 
rose hastily to call her sister. The two children 
were left together. Freddy looked very duU ; but 
he brightened up with interest while Bertie gave 
him some directions about the care of his garden. 
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of his canary, and of the renowned starling^j which, 
haying only partially recovered from his accident, 
remained still a captive, and had lately been con- 
sidemi Bertie'* property. 

Freddy promised to pay due attention to every- 
thing, and to get the aquarium so full of new 
creatures that Bertie would be amazed when he 
came back Bertie on his side nourished secret 
hopes of being able to bring back a young owl, 
which in his innocence he imagined would be de- 
lighted to live either with the starling or canary ; 
for Miss B/Ussel had Keard fromi her servants that 
during her absence a po« Bian ^^^KW she had be- 
friended had made ber a pnamt of a barn owl, 
and Bertie said, no doubt it had at least a dozen 
little ones, which his aumt would be glad to get 
rid of This idea charmed Freddy greatly, and he 
commissioned his Uttle brother to bring him one, 
too ; but on second thoughts he believed it would 
be better to bring seven, and then they could all 
have one. 

Bertie promised to do what he could; but 
fiirther plans were crushed in the bud by nurse's 
hurrying in and snatching up Bertie, who found 
himself a few minutes after safely lodged in the 
carriage, and driving away from Nettlewood. 
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Bertie had not been in a train for a long time ; 
and his quick eyes were soon bxisy finding out 
objects of amusement all along the road. His aunt 
showed him many places which he had often hewd 
of, and laughed very much at his funny comments 
on things that were new to him. The enow had 
melted in some places, and the country was covered 



with water, which reminded Bertie of the flood ; 
and a bird, flying over the water with a fish in 
its mouth, he was sure must be a dove or a 
raven. 

Bertie had never seen his aunt's cottage except 
in summer-time, when all the trees and flowers were 
in their full beauty ; and now, when he saw it clad 
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in its winter dress, lie hardly recognized it. Tlie 
short January day was fast drawing to a close 
when they reached their journey's end, and the 
light from the drawing-room fire, shining on the 
frozen snow without, made Bertie feel more at 
home than anything else could have done. 

Miss Russel had many pets, which helped to 
enliven her little home ; and, as if they knew that 
an unusual visitor was arriving with their mistress, 
these animals trooped to the door to welcome then! 
home. Bertie was delighted to see a little, rough^ 
curly dog standing at the gate as the carriage 
drove in, and promised himself that he would soon 
make friends with Snap, as Miss Russel called 
him. A great black spaniel, whose age and size 
made him feel himself of considerable importance^, 
awaited with great dignity their arrival at the 
front door; while a black cat, with white shirt- 
front and slippers, was seated on the lowest step of 
the staircase, ready to introduce her hopeful family 
of three kittens to her mistress on the earliest 
opportunity. Bertie wanted to stop and make 
acquaintance with them all, but nurse carried him 
straight iato the drawing-room, and laid him down 
on a sofa by the side of the fire. The two dogs 
followed them in, and Mrs. Puss, evidently thiaking 
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something unusual was taking place, felt justified 
in leaving her three kittens for a while in order 
to get a nearer view of the strange creature, who 
seemed to prefer being carried to using his four 
legs, like any other sensible being. She seated 
herself on a stool near the sofa, and fixed such an 
earnest gaze on Bertie that he laughed ; whereat 
Mrs. Puss sneezed, and shook her head indignantly, 
Toby, too, seemed determined to scent out the 
mystery, and kept walking uneasily round and 
round the sofa, snuffing at Bertie in all directions ; 
while Snap took more active measures, and jump- 
ing first on to a chair, and thence on to the arm of 
the sofa, he began softly patting Bertie's head, as 
a tat does a mouse, to see whether it will run away 
or not. Bertie started up, and Snap, frightened, 
hastily retreated, but continued his examination 
from a safer distance. 

Another living creatinre by-and-by attracted 
Bertie's attention. A large grey parrot, with a 
red headj was seated on a perch by the window, 
and speedily began to put in his claim for notice 
by sca-eaming out, — ' How do you do V and, ' Snap, 
down !' Among so many interesting individuals 
Bertie felt quite bewildered; and when his aunt 
came in after speaking to the servants and showing 
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nurse which was to be her room, she found him 
alternately stroking Toby's rough head and turning 
round to talk to the parrot. 

* You see I have a large family, Bertie,' she 
said. * Which of my children do you like best V 

* I don't know, aunt ; I think I like Snap : he 
looks so funny. And do you know, when nurse 
put me down here, he got on the top of the sofa 
and patted my face ! But oh. Aunt Emily, where 
is the owl?' 

' I don't know, I am sure,' replied Miss RusseL 
' Mary, where is the owl kept V 

Mary pointed to a huge wicker-work cage, half 
covered over with an old shawl, which stood in 
the darkest comer of the room ; and there, sure 
enough, was Mr. Owl, standing with his back to 
the light, perfectly stUl, but looking as wise as a 
judge. 

Bertie clapped his hands with delight, but Miss 
Russel did not seem to regard her new pet with 
so much satisfaction. * What have you been feed- 
ing him with, Mary?' she inquired. 

' Oh, ma'am, he eats a'most anything — bits of 
tneat or fish ! and folks tell me, that if we hadn't 
got a cat he 'd catch mice just as well' 

' I don't doubt it,' said Miss Russel ; ' and little 
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fish, too, he would catch for himself if he were free, 
as, I am sure, I wish he was. And does he not 
make a frightful noise sometimes ? I know when 
they are wild they have a hideous screech at night, 
and a kind of purring hiss by day/ 

' I haven't heard it make much noise, ma'am,' 
replied Mary ; ' but I do think it 's not quite a nice 
sort of creature to have in the house. It doesn't 
like the light, and such birds are unlucky — so I 'm 
told.' 

' Oh, Aunt Emily,' sa* J Bertie, eagerly, ' please 
don't send it away ! I think it looks such a funny 
bird, and I don't think it will do any harm.' 

* That cage won't do for it, at any rate,' said 
Miss Russel. ' I expect it would be much happier 
in the hay-loft. To-morrow we will ask the gardener 
what he thinks about it.' 

So for the present the owl remained an inmate 
of Miss Russel's house, and Bertie was quite happy, 
feeling sure that, though it had not yet got a 
dozen children, it would be sure to have some long 
before he went away. 

Snap and he speedily became great friends, 
but Toby was not so sociable. He was growing 
old and fat, and preferred lying on the hearth-rug 
during the greater part of the day to playing with 
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Bertie, and would sometimes go so far as to returp 
the little boy's friendly pats with growls and 
grumbling. He seemed to consider Bertie as a 
kind of intruder, who engrossed far too much of 
Miss RusseFs attention; expected to enjoy much 
too large a share of the fire ; and made his two 
subordinates, Snap, and Rose the cat, even more 
riotous than they were before. 

But neither Bertie, Snap, or Rose, troubled 
themselves much about his discontent ; they made 
themselves very happy in their own way without 
consulting him, and the three kittens helped to 
make them merry. 

Snap, who had rather peculiar ideas as to the 
proper way of bringing up kittens, used sometimes 
to get a box on the ear from Rose, when he had 
been rather more rough than usual with them ; 
but he soon got over it, and seldom attempted to 
revenge himself. For Snap stood rather in awe of 
Rose, and before very long the kittens learned to de- 
fend themselves ; so that, not unfrequently, he was 
forced to run whining for refuge to Bertie's sofa : 
for not even the most valiant of dogs could be ex- 
pected to defend himself from the joint attack of 
four cats at once. 

One day, when Miss B^ssel had been out for a 
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walk, she found Bertie in great trouble and ex- 
citement on her return. The tears were in his 
eyes, and it was some time before he could recover 
himself sufficiently to give an account of what had 
happened. 

But at last it came out. He had been left 
alone in the drawing-room by nurse when she 
went down to her dinner ; Snap and Rose were out 
of the room, and Toby lay asleep before the fire. 
For some time Bertie had amused himself with a 
new story-book, but suddenly he was startled by a 
savage growl from Toby. He looked up to see 
what was the matter, and saw that one of the 
kittens, which had been also asleep under the sofa, 
had woke up, and in a playful manner had jumped 
on Toby's back. The old dog never enjoyed the 
best of tempers, but just then he was furious at 
having been thus \mceremoniously awakened from 
a pleasant do^e ; and as the poor kitten had no 
one to defend her she fared very badly in the 
struggle. Poor Bertie was in despair, but he could 
do nothing to rescue the poor little thing, whose 
mewing was piteous in the extreme ; and it was 
some time before his calls brought nurse to see 
what was the matter. She drove the great dog 
away into the garden, and carried the poor kitten 
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to its mother, but it was so much hurt and fright- 
ened that she did not think it would live ; and 
Bertie cried bitterly, as he said that it was so 
dreadful to think he could not even save a poor 
little kitten, because he could not move off the 
sofa by himself. 

Miss Russel was very much concerned, but she 
comforted Bertie as well as she could, and then 
went to look for the kitten, and for Toby, who, 
she said, should have a good whipping, to teach 
him better behaviour. The little kitten died the 
next day, and Bertie devoted himself to the task 
of consoling the bereaved mother, who, however, 
got over her loss much sooner than seemed alto- 
gether proper ; in fact, she very soon appeared to 
think that two children were quite trouble enough : 
so that of the two Bertie seemed the most affected 
by the untimely end of the poor kitten. 

As long as the cold weather lasted Bertie was 
a good deal confined to the house ; but with his 
contented spirit, and the amusing companionship 
of the dogs, parrot, and cats, he never seemed duU. 
At first he naturally missed Freddy a good deal, 
and wrote him many little notes, which were 
treasured up by his brother with the greatest care, 
and answered on large sheets of paper, which bore 

o 
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as a heading the word * private/ written in large 
letters. Unfortunately, Bertie's education was not 
sufficiently advanced to enable him to read these 
letters without referring to his aunt for assistance, 
and this necessary breach of confidence weighed 
heavily on his conscience. 

Whien the severe cold and sharp frosts began 
to disappear, Bertie enjoyed many pleasant drives 
with his armt in her little pony-carriage. Some- 
times they took long rounds into the country ; but 
more often they went to visit some of Miss 
Bussel's numerous friends among the poor or sick 
people in the neighbourhood. Before long Bertie 
knew by name most of those whom she visited 
regularly. But his interest and sympathy were 
especially drawn towards a little girl, who had 
been for a long time one of Miss Russel's pupils 
in the Sunday-school; but having worked too 
hard at her trade, which consisted in making 
artificial flowers, she had been suffering for some 
time from a complaint which seem^ed likely to 
deprive her of sight. 

Bertie pitied her extremely : he had never 
known what it was to be able to run about like 
other children, and though sometimes he felt his 
condition very bitterly, it seemed to him that his 
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trial was nothing compared to that which threat- 
ened poor Lizzie Lee. 

' We must take her all the flowers we can 
while she can see them,' he remarked one day, 
when his nurse had gathered all the first snow- 
drops she could find, for him to take with him 
to her cottage; 'by-and-by she wont care for 
flowers : how sad that will be ! ' 

' She will like to smell the violets even if she 
can't see them,^ answered Miss Russel. * You 
must watch for the very first violets, Bertie I ' 

' Oh, yes, auntie ! but, please, I wanted to ask 
you something. I have got a shilling left of my 
money, may I buy something for her with it as 
we go through the town?' 

'I thought, Bertie, you intended to spend your 
shilling in buying one of those large india-rubber 
balls, to play with Snap, — did you not V inquired 
his aimt. 

* Yes, aunt: but Snap does not know, so he 
will not mind ; and I would rather buy something 
for Lizzie. Will you tell me what I had better 
get?' 

' Let me see : Lizzie is very poor, and I am 
afraid her mother is not very kind to her. I 
wonder what would be the best? It is no use 
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« 

to get her a book, because the doctor says she 
must not read ; just now she cannot go out, but 
in a few days, if it gets warmer, she is to try if 
the air will not do her good : so, Bertie, what do 
you think of a warm comforter to wear round her 
neck — one of those scarlet ones we saw the other 
day V 

' I should like that very mu^h,' said Bertie. 
* But will a shilling pay for it V 

' I think so ; we will go and see : and in a few 
days, if it is warm enough, I mean to take Lizzie 
out for a drive. Don't you think it wiU be a 
great treat for her?' 

'Oh, yes, auntie! how pleased she will be! 
Will you tell her to-day?' 

' Perhaps so ; for the pleasure of looking for- 
ward to it will be nearly as delightful as the drive 
itself Poor child ! she has not many treats.' 

Bertie looked very sad, and rather puzzled, 
and after a minute's silence he said : — 

'AuntieVi cannot think why it is that some 
people are always happy, and others not at 
aQ!' 

* Some people are contented naturally, Bertie, 
and others are never pleased with anything, and 
so they cannot be happy.' 
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^ Oh, but, aunt, that is not what I mean. 
Some people have so much pain to bear, so many- 
troubles, and unkind friends, like Lizzie ; and 
then there are some people who never have any- 
thing they don't like— ^ like me/ 

Miss Russel smiled, and thought to. herself 
that some people would not think her little 
nephew's lot so enviable. But she did not say 
what she thought; she only answered, — ^ Oh, 
Bertie, many people have been puzzled about that 
before you ! But though we may not be able to 
understand everything we see, we know quite well 
that God gives everybody what is best for them ; 
aiid if, as you say, you never have to do anything 
you don't like, you ought to be doubly grateful 
to Him.' 

* I am afraid I am not,' replied Bertie. But 
just then nurse came into the room to get him 
ready for his drive with his aunt, and no more was 
said. 

The comfoiter was bought and presented, and 
a few days after little Lizzie went out for a drive 
in Miss Russel's little caniage. That was a 
happy day for her ! but you must not think it 
was the last drive or the last visit. Bertie went 
to see her often alone with his nurse, and she 
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was the last person he went to visit before he 
went home. 

When he left Nettlewood, no one thought he 
would have stayed away so long ; but he was so 
happy that his aunt kept on putting off the day 
for his return as often as it was fixed. But when 
the winter had long passed away, and bright 
warm days had once more set in, Mrs. Russel 
wrote, saying that she could not spare him any 
longer, and begging Aunt Emily to accompany 
him to Nettlewood, and pay them another short 
visit. 

Miss Russel hesitated a long while ; but at 
last she consented, and one fine day they started 
on their journey. Bertie had paid a farewell visit 
to every comer of the little garden, and made up 
a little bunch of fl.owers from his favourite plants 
to carry away with him. Nurse was busy, and 
Mary, Miss RusseFs maid, was pushing his per- 
ambulator round the garden, in order that he 
might pick what he liked. When he was quite 
satisfied, they turned round towards the house, 
and met Miss Russel coming to meet them. She 
admired Bertie s bouquet, but said, — * So you have 
been gathering insects as well as flowers ! Look 
what you have got on that tulip !' 



.J 
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' Oh, whatever is it ?' exclaimed Bertie. ^ Oh, 
there are two things ! One is a ladybird, but I 
don't know one bit what this creature is/ 

' It is a rose-beetle/ said his aunt ; ^ a pretty- 
little thing, I think. But are you going to take 
them with you?' 

'If they will stay,' said Bertie: 'but I am 
afraid they will be frightened, and go away. I 
should like to show them to Freddy.' 

' Freddy is your great friend, I fancy,' remarked 
Miss RusseL 'What do. you think he would say 
if I said you and he might have Snap ? ' 

'Oh, auntie!' said Bertie, growing very red 
with pleasant surprise; 'he will be so delighted 1 
I don't know how to thank you enough, for I do 
like Snap so very much ; and I am sure Freddy 
wiU, too!' 

' Then that is all right,' replied Miss Bussel. 
' And here comes nurse with her bonnet on — to 
teU us the carriage is waiting, I suppose.' 

' Nurse 1 nurse !' cried Bertie ; ' do you know 
Aunt Emily has given Snap to me and Freddy, 
and he is to go home with us? Won't it be 
splendid ? ' 

' I thought as much,' said nurse, smiling ; ' your 
aimt spoils you sadly. Master Bertie. But, if you 
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please, the carriage is ready, and George says it 
is time we were starting/ 

In a very few minutes they were seated and 
driving away ; Miss Ilussel, nurse, Bertie, and 
Snap,— the latter in the highest possible spirits. 
Bertie had taken formal possession of him, by 
taking him on his lap, and gravely informing him 
that he was his master now; and Snap looked, 
fixedly at him, and sealed his part of the agree- 
ment by licking his faca To his great delight, 
Bertie was allowed to t^.ke his dog into the rail- 
way carriage with him, the guaxd merely remark- 
ing that such a scrap was not worth talking about ; 
but if he had heard the noise he and Bertie made 
together soon after, he might have changed his 
mind 

The railway journey was not a long one, but 
there was a drive of six miles at the end before 
they reached Nettlewood ; and when the train 
stopped at the station, Bertie stretched his neck 
to see if any one had come to meet them. A trig 
little figure in a Scotch cap was standing just 
inside the station-door, and Bertie perfectly 
screamed with delight when he recognised Freddy. 
It was a pretty sight, the meeting between those 
two little brothers, for neither of them had yet 
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reached the age when boys think it is un-boylike 
to seem glad to see each other, and perfectly 
absurd and ridiculous to kiss one another : so 
their embraces were natural, and therefore, of 
course, pretty; and if nurse had not been in a 
hurry to get Bertie out of the bustle of the station, 
she would have been well pleased to let them 
hug each other for a quarter of an hour longer. 

Miss Russel had taken charge of Snap while 
ninrse was lifting Bertie out of the train ; but as 
she had innumerable little parcels and bags to 
carry, she very willingly resigned him to Freddy's 
care, by whom he was <5onveyed to the carriage. 

When she had seen after the luggage she 
followed the children to the carriage, and there 
found that Bertie had imparted to Freddy the 
delightful tidings that the dog was their joint 
property ; and Freddy, consequently, was so over- 
whelmed with gratitude, that he did not know 
what to do with himself 

Freddy was not exactly a pretty child, but he 
had a fine open face and a nice healthy complexion, 
and there were times when his face grew so bright 
with pleasure, and such a sunny smile played over 
aU his, features, that it did you good to look at 
him. So his aunt thought when he was trying 
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to thank her for the dog ; and apparently the same 
thought struck Bertie, for he said, in his usual 
innocent way, — * Freddy, you Ve got such a nice 
little face I' which compliment made Freddy laugh 
heartily. 



CHAPTER IX. 



OLD JOSEPH. 



For about a week after Bertie's return home it 
rained almost incessantly, and this the chUdren re- 
gretted, not so much on their own account as 
because they thought Snap must find it so dull to 
stay indoors instead of going out to see all the new 
things. For Snap was in a fair way to be sadly 
spoiled ; everybody petted him — from nurse^ who 
said he really was quite a rational sort of dog, down 
to the boy who cleaned the knives and shoes, who 
perfectly worshipped him. 

But, in spite of their fears. Snap did not seem 
to find it at all dull in his new home. He was 
evidently a dog of an inquiring turn of mind, and 
as Nettlewood was a very different place to Wood- 
lands, he had quite enough to do dining the first 
few days in making himself acquainted with the 
ways of the household. He bustled about every- 
where ; one morning he was found in Mr. Russel's 
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study, making a sad disturbance among his papers, 
and finally upsetting the inkstand upon them. 
The next day for some time his little masters could 
not find him anywhere, and when they at last dis- 
covered him he was half-suffocated in a pan of 
flour, into which he had tumbled while pursuing 
his investigations in the kitchen regions. A very 
sorry figure he presented when he sti-uggled forth, 
and Freddy had a good deal of trouble before he 
could get him clean. But his feats did not end here. 
The next day he got into more serious trouble ; 
having escaped into the backyard when the door 
was left open, he splashed about for some time in 
the puddles caused by the rain, till Freddy, fearing 
the consequences of his getting wet feet, ordered 
him in. Master Snap, in an ecstasy of high spirits, 
came bounding along the yard, and a basket of 
clean clothes unfortunately coming in the way, he 
jumped right into the middle of it, sending a pile 
of snow-white shirts to the ground, and leaving on 
everything he touched the print of his muddy 
feet. 

The laundress, who was standing near talking 
to the cook, saw the whole catastrophe, and snatch- 
ing up a long broom that stood close by, she bestowed 
such a blow on poor Snap that he gave a hideous 
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scream, and scampered upstairs as fast as his legs 
would carry him. Freddy tried to stop him ; but 
the dog slipped between his fingers, and never 
stopped till he was safe in the nursery, where 
Bertie was greatly astonished to see liim come in 
shaking and trembling all over. 

Meanwhile Freddy was givmg way to a burst 
of indignation against the laundress who had dared 
to touch his dog, and he spoke his mind in no very 
gentle way. * You are a horrid, great brute ! ' he 
said ; ' you might have broken his back — you 
know you might!' 

* And serve him right ! ' repHed the woman. 
' Here 's a pretty mess ! all your papa's shirts as 
dirty as if they had never been in the water ! I 
wonder what your mamma will say?' 

' She will say you are not to dare to touch my 
dog ! ' exclaimed Freddy : ' for I shall go and tell 
her directly what a brute you are ; and won't you 
catch it?' 

^ Freddy,' cried a voice from the top of the 
stairs, ^ who are you talking to in that impertinent 
way ? Come up here, and tell me what you have 
been doing.' 

' Nothing, papa,' replied Freddy, as he slowly 
obeyed, 'I haven't been doing anything ; but that 
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horrid washerwoman has been beating Snap, just 
because he upset some of the clothes and made 
them dirty. He didn't mean to do any harm — I 
know he didn't!' 

* I don't suppose he did/ replied Mr. Russel ; 
* but dogs don't always know what is wrong till 
they have been taught in the way the washer- 
woman has been teaching Snap. I do not suppose 
she has hurt him in the least. But you, Freddy, 
I asked you what you were doing when I called 
you V 

Freddy coloured and hung down his head. 
\ You heard me, papa,' he said : ' I couldn't help it, 
she made me so angry.' 

* You need not tell me that, Freddy,' replied his 
papa ; ' it would be strange, indeed, if I could not 
guess as much after all the noise I heard : but if 
you think the washerwoman had no right to touch 
your dog, I should like to know what right you had 
to speak to her as you did ?' 

' I suppose I hadn't any right exactly, papa ; 
but nurse always says we should say just what we 
think.' 

' However rude and wrong your thoughts may. 
be ? Nurse never said that, I am sure,' said Mr. 
Russel : ' so next time you see the laundress you 
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had better ask her pardon for the impertinent 
speeches you made to her/ 

Freddy did not seem altogether to approve of 
this decision; but his papa turned away without 
any further remark, and he went off to the nursery 
in search of Snap, secretly resolving that it should 
be a long time before he saw the laundress again. 
It had ceased raining, and the sun was beginning 
to force its way through the clouds ; so, when he 
reached the nursery, he foiuid nurse putting on her 
bonnet and shawl to take them for a walk, and 
Bertie was discussing with Lottie whether it would 
not be more prudent to get some sort of a shawl 
for Snap, lest he should take cold by going out 
after the rain. 

Lottie did not think it signified ; but the little 
master felt uncertain, till Freddy reminded him 
that if it rained Snap could go in the perambulator 
with him, and so be kept perfectly dry. 

^ Oh, yes ! ' that will do nicely,' said Bertie. 
* But, Lottie, do you think mamma would give you 
a bit of stuff to make him a waterproof cloak ? 
Because, you know, sometimes lie will go out with 
Freddy, and then be may get dreadfully wet.' 

'Oh, Bertie 1' exclaimed Freddy, 'that would' 
be too ridiculous ! you had better give him an 
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umbrella too, and teach him to cany it under his 
arm, as papa does.' 

The three children all laughed heartily at this 
idea, and Snap jumped about and barked as if he 
understood it aU, and thought it a very good joke ; 
but nurse very soon reminded them that they 
must leave oif chattering and get ready, or it 
would begin to rain again, and they would lose 
their walk. 



' Nurse,' inquired Lottie, when they had started, 
' may we go and see old Joseph Needham's bees ? 
You promised we might an immense time ago, and 
we have never been.' 

' Well, we can go that way,' replied nurse ; 
' but I doubt whether we shall get so far. Hark 
how the cuckoos are singing to-day!' 
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^ I don't think it is much like singing/ said 
Lottie ; ' I wish they would sing something else. 
I get so tired of hearing " Cuckoo ! Cuckoo ! " all 
day long : but I think it 's very nice at first.' 

' Yes/ said nurse, ' it tells us summer is coming. 
In my part of the world— down in Devonshire— 
we used to say the cuckoos were coming to eat 
up all the mud of winter, and so all the little 
children were very glad to hear them.' 

* I wish they would eat up the mud here/ Re- 
plied Lottie ; ' see how dirty it makes Bertie's 
perambulator !' 

' And your boots, too. Take care, Miss Lottie ; 
what a great puddle you went into theii !' 

' I didn't see it,' said Lottie, looking dismally at 
her boots and mud-besprinkled stockings. ^ I shall 
have to change them when I get in, nurse.' 

* To be sure you will ! ' replied ntirse. ^ And 
you 'd best Idok where you are going, or you may 
be in another directly/ 

The lanes were unusually dirty ; but neither 
nurse nor the children had been out for so many 
days, that they disregarded the mud and continued 
.their walk. JosejJti's cottage was reached at last, and 
the old man was veiy glad to see his little visitors. 
His little daughter, Anne, was not more clean or 
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tidy-looking than formerly, and the children, in 
their ignorance of such things, wondered how she 
could bear to be so untidy and ragged. It was 
hard for them, who had always been kept neat and 
clean, to understand that it is not quite easy for a 
child who has not been taught or trained to learn 
by herself to keep everything as well as she should ; 
so, instead of pitying her, they had begun to regard 
her with considerable dislike. On the other hand, 
old Joseph himself was their especial favourite. 
He had not altogether lost his soldier-like bearing ; 
and he had many stories to tell them of what he 
had seen in India, to which Freddy and Bertie 
would have listened for hours. 

But on this occasion the bees were the all- 
engrossing topic of conversation. The hives were 
kept at the back of the cottage, and thither the 
children repaired, followed by old Joseph. 

* Now, now, show us the queen, Joseph/ 
cried Bertie ; ' she is a splendid big bee — isn't 
sher 

' Yes, Master Bertie ; but, as it happens, she 
don't often come out, and so I can't show you 
which she be. These here, that are so busy 
running about, are taking aU the honey out of 
that row of rose-bushes : they don't go in, you see ; 
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some of the other folks come and take the honey 
from them, and off they march again/ 

*^ And these round holes in the wax, will they 
fill them all with honey ? ' said Freddy, who was 
looking at some bees that were working away in a 
box with a glass top. 

* No ; some of them are bedrooms for the young 
bees,' replied the old man. ' The queen lays her 
eggs there, one in each cell, and by-and-by out of 
each egg comes a little worm. Then the other 
bees take great care of these bits of worms, and 
feed 'em up welL After a bit they are shut into 
the cell, and there they stay till they Ve growed 
into real bees. Then out they come in a hurry, 
and in less than no time they are working away as 
hard as the rest.' 

t And do you eat aU the honey these bees 
make V inquired Freddy : ' they must make a good 
deal altogether.' 

^So they does, master; but Anne and I, we 
don't eat much of it. You see, the quality roimd 
are mostly willing to buy it— that is, what we can 
spare ; for we must keep some, or the bees would 
be starved in the winter.' 

^ But don't they make any in the winter-time ? ' 
said Freddy. ' What lazy bees ! ' 
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* Indeed, master/ said the old man, ' I'd like 
to see you make honey when the snow is on the 
ground, and not a bit of a flower to be seen. 
Where would you get the honey from, I 'd like to 
know?' 

Freddy laughed. ' How stupid of me !' he 
said. ^ I never thought of that at all. So the 
bees stay at home and have a holiday all the 
winter, I suppose?' 

*And I think they've earned it right well,' 
said old Joseph. * But, Master Bertie, Anne will 
fetch you a bit of fresh honeycomb on a plate, 
if so be you can stow it away in a comer of that 
neat little carriage of yours.' 

' Oh, thank you, Joseph,' said Bertie. ' But 
don't you want it yoiu* own self?' 

* No, no ; you 're kindly welcome,' replied the 
old man. ' It ain't a big bit, because Squire Sands' 
lady came yesterday and bought 'most all we had : 
but,, as I said, you 're kindly welcome.' 

Nurse had left the children with old Joseph 
in the garden while she had a little talk with 
Anne, for she could not bear to see the child so 
ragged and dirty, while her father looked so re- 
spectable ; and having discovered by this time 
that rough words had only the effect of frightening 
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all the little sense she had out of her, she had 
deterinmed to talk to her quietly and alone about 
some of her worst habits ; and for once Anne 
listened without seeming utterly bewildered, and 
promised to do many little things which nurse 
suggested, by way of improving her own appear- 
ance and the state of the cottage. Then nurse 
bethought herself of her children, and going in 
search of them, she found them so happily em- 
ployed in watching the bees and hearing parti- 
culars about them from old Joseph, that, having 
a little time to spare, she returned to the cottage 
to show Anne how she should dust the dresser 
and arrange the little crockery they had upon it, 
so as to make the room look altogether different. 

Then she pointed out to her that the round table 
wanted scrubbing, and that the brick floor would 
be none the worse for a little water ; and Anne 
really seemed for once to understand that it was 
in her power to do these things. She was still fur- 
ther roused to exertion by the good woman saying, 
as she took her leave with the children, — Some even- 
ing, when you Ve nothing to do, you might come 
up to the house, and I 'd look you out an old gown 
that would cut into a very decent frock for you.' 

As the children walked home, they chattered 
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as fast as their tongues would go about v/hat they 
had seen. First the bees, the queen bee, the drones 
and the workers, were all discussed in the most 
learned manner, and then they began to praise 
their old friend Joseph. Freddy said he was a 
grand fellow, — in fact, he thought all old soldiers 
were, and he meant to be one himself some day. 

' Oh, but then you will have to fight battles,' 
said Lottie, ' and that won't be at all nice : 
perhaps you will get killed ! ' 

' Perhaps I shan't,' said Freddy. ' Old Joseph 
has been in lots of battles, and he never got killed ; 
so I dare say I shan't !'' 

' But he got a wooden leg in one of the battles,' 
said Bertie, ' and you wouldn't like that — would 
you, Freddy?' 

' I don't much think he got the wooden leg in 
the battle,' replied Freddy. ' I think he said he 
got some shots in his leg, and so the doctors cut 
it off. I don't suppose they need have cut it off, 
they could have got the shots out if they 'd tried ; 
but they thought it was less trouble to cut it off: 
just as I always think it is less trouble to cut 
the string than to untie the knots of a parcel. 
But I shouldn't let them cut my leg off, I can tell 
you!' 
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'Well/ said Bertie, M don't think I'U be a 
soldier. I am not quite sure what I'll be. I 
think 1 11 be a clerk, because I do so like reading 
hymns. Oh, no, I won't ! I tell you what I'll do, 
Freddy ; I'll keep a . . . . what do you call it ? — an 
Orphan Asylum for poor dogs that have got no 
masters. Didn't you hear papa talking about a 
thing like that in London ? ' 

' Yes,' said Freddy ; ' and I don't think it 
would be a bad idea, unless they brought you a 
lot of mad dogs. I should not Hke that at all.' 

'Oh, we would have them killed,' replied 
Bertie, 'because they would bite the other dogs 
and make them mad, too ; and that would never 
do. But, Lottie, what will you do when you grow 
up?' 

' I don't know, Bertie. I meant to stay and 
take care of mamma when she gets old : but 
Buthie says she means to do that, so I suppose 
I shall have to marry, or go and live with Aunt 
Emily.' . 

' Oh, that would be very nice, Lottie ! You 've no 
idea what fun it is staying with Aunt Emily, she 
has such lots of pets ; and though, of course. Snap 
was the best, I dare say she will get some more 
just as nice by the time you go there.' 
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'WeD, as youVe settled all that/ said nurse, 

* I think you 'd better go and pick some of those 
beautiful roses to take in to your mamma. And 
look, Master Freddy, up in that hedge there is 
some honeysuckle !' 

a '11 get it! I'll get it I' shouted Freddy. 

* Don't you try, nurse ; I can get up there ! ' But 
he had miscalculated the difficulties of the 
undertaking and his own powers, and in a few 
minutes down he tumbled, and came rolling to the 
ground. 

'I'll get over the stile a little lower down, 
and go round to the other side of the hedge, 
nurse,' he exclaimed, jumping up eagerly. ' Don't 
you wait for me, I'll run after you.' 

' We will walk on slowly then,' said nurse ; ' and 
you must make haste, for it 's nearly dinner-time. 
Master Freddy.' 

Freddy promised, and scampered off. But he 
was much longer gone than nurse expected, and 
she turned back to see what he was about, not a 
little vexed at being kept waiting. He was still 
high up in the hedge when they reached the stile, 
and she called to him to come at once. After a 
few minutes he descended, bringing with him a 
ragged bunch of flowers of all soits, and bearing 
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on his hands and face visible traces of a desperate 
conteBt with furze-bushes and nettles. 

Nurse was in a hurry, and she scarcely took 
any notice of him, except to say that he must 
run home as fast as possible, or he would not be 
ready for dinner. 

' Yea, make haste, Freddy,' said Lottie, ' or papa 



wiU be angry, and send yon to have dinner in the 
nursery, as he did the other day, because you were 
late.' 

' I shan't be any later than you,' replied 
Freddy ; ' and I am so hot I can't walk fast.' 

' You will be later,' said nurse ; ' Miss Lottie 
is always much quicker than you are. Besides, 
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what a state you are in ! your stockings are muddy 
half-way up !' 

' Well, I couldn't help that/ said Freddy ; 
* you told me to go and get the roses, nurse ! ' 

' But I told you to make haste, and, as usual, 
you paid no attention,' re{)lied nurse, walking very 
fast all the while she was speaking. 

^ I wish nurse wouldn't say " as usual," ' 
whispered Freddy to his sister. ^ I do hate it so ; 
and it isn't true either.' 

' Oh, Freddy ! nurse always says what 's true,' 
replied Lottie, reprovingly. 

' Well, if she does she says it in a horrid way ; 
it makes me feel cross,' continued Freddy, in an 
undertone. ' Mamma never says " as usual, Freddy, 
you 've dofne what I told you not to do ; " or, " a^ 
usual, Freddy, you 've been the wickedest boy that 
ever lived" ' 

Lottie laughed. ' She didn't say that, Freddy ; 
you know she didn't. But shall we run on now 
and take the flowers to mamma?' 

' Yes ; only I am so hot,' said Freddy, ' I can 
hardly breathe ; but we may as well run as walk 
at this rate.' 

They set out accordingly, and Lottie being a 
very good runner, they reached the door just at 
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the same time. Their mamma admired the roses 
very much ; but she took from the bouquet a large 
cluster of juicy-looking berries, and holding it up, 
asked Freddy whether he knew what it was. 

* No, mamma, not at all ; I thought it was so 
pretty, that I picked it. Don't you like it V 

' It is very pretty, certainly ; but I think I 
shall throw it away, for it is a deadly poison, and 
I don't care to have it in my bouquet.' 

' What is it called, mamma ? ' inquired he. 

^ Oh, I thought you knew that ! It is called 
"Nightshade." Surely nurse did not tell you to 
gather that ? ' 

' Oh, no, mamma ; nurse did not know I had 
picked it : she told me to get the roses and honey- 
suckle, and then I saw this, and I thought it was 
so pretty I just stopped to pick it. I wish it was 
not poison.' ' 

^ Never mind, my nosegay looks very pretty 
without it ; and when you have changed those 
dirty boots and stockings, you can fill that little 
vase with water, and arrange them for me.' 

Freddy ran off, and was so much more expedi- 
tious than usual, that before the dinnerrbell rang 
he had finished his toilet, and was down again in 
the drawing-room ; and so, to Lottie's great relief, 
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there was no fear of his having to dine in the 
nursery. 

The absence of the three elder children made 
the party at Nettlewood seem small, and nurse 
said she found herself often wondering where they 
were. Harry and Gerard were greatly missed by 
all the children ; and Bessie too, more especially by 
the two little ones : so that they were all now 
looking forward with great deHght to the long mid- 
summer holidays, which were rapidly approaching. 

Only a month intervened, and during that 
time the children were to have a visitor, in the 
shape of a little cousin, the only chUd of Mrs. 
Russel's only brother, who was a surgeon in India. 

Little Louis Chapman had lost his mother some 
years before ; and since her death, as his father 
was abroad, be had been living with another aunt, 
his mother's sister ; and as her home was in the 
north of England he had never yet met bis cousins, 
the little Russels. But as Dr. Chapman had lately 
written word that he meant to return home shortly, 
Mrs. Russel had invited the little boy to come and 
pay a long visit to Nettlewood, that he might be 
ready to welcome his father on his arrival. Many 
were the speculations of the children with regard 
to their little cousin ; for, as Mrs. Russel had never 
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seen him since he was a tiny baby, she could not 
give very satisfactory answers to the many ques- 
tions they put to her respecting his size, habits, 
and general character. 

■ She could only say, that if he was like his 
father he must have a very nice face, and an ex- 
tremely good temper; and if he was like his 
mother he must be very clever : but for all further 
information they must wait till he came. Children 
seldom like to be told they must wait, and the 
little Russels, having nothing better to do, began 
to form their own opinions of what they expected 
their cousin to be ; and as these opinions were 
founded on mere speculation, they varied greatly, 
according to the dispositions of the children. 

Ruthie, shy and timid as ever, felt sure that 
Louis would be rough and troublesome; while 
Lottie, who loved a little variety,, and was very 
fond of making new friends, had no doubt he 
would prove to be a most dehghtful boy — all fun 
and play, exactly what she liked. Freddy, on the 
other hand, had a lurking suspicion, that a boy 
who had lived always alone with an old aunt 
could not be much of a boy ; in fact, he feared 
he would turn out a spoilt cry-baby. Bertie did 
not share these dismal forebodings ; indeed he was 
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the only one of the children who did not get much 
excited about the matter. Life always seemed to 
run smoothly with Bertie — too smoothly, Freddy 
sometimes said ; for, when he had been fretting 
and fuming for a long time over some imaginary 
trouble, it was by no means consoling to hear his 
little brother say, — * It will all come right pre- 
sently, Freddy;' or more sagely still, — 'You'll 
have forgotten all about it to-morrow.' But, as 
we have already discovered, Bertie was naturally 
of a sunny disposition, rarely desponding or out 
of temper, but ever bright and hopeful, sure to 
make the best of things ; and so the sunshine of 
his young life w£ts but seldom overcast, even by a 
passing cloud. 

And now you will be wondering which of the 
children's guesses came the nearest to the truth ; 
and perhaps you will hardly be surprised to hear 
that not one of them had formed a correct idea of 
Louis Chapman. But he came at last, and you 
shall hear what he was like. 

He was about the same age as Freddy, but at 
least half a head taller ; and this circumstance made 
the latter view him with a feeling very much akin 
to jealousy. But if he was taller, he was much 
slighter and more delicate-looking; and Freddy 
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consoled himself with the thought, that if he 
was- not so tall he was qmte as strong, if not 
stronger. Fortunately for himself, Louis was not shy, 
or the steady considering gaze of his four cousins 
would have been too much for him ; as it was he 
rather enjoyed it, and felt himself of considerable 
consequence when he perceived how they watched 
his every action and listened to every word he spoke. 

Mrs. Russel soon left the children to them- 
selves, hoping they would soon become Mends, 
when they could talk without fear of being over- 
heard and noticed : then Freddy, who was burning 
with impatience to introduce Louis to his favourites 
and the garden, proposed that they should all go 
out together. Nurse said that she would bring 
Master Bertie presently, and the others could go 
without waiting for him. So off they ran. 

^We'll sit under the chesnut-tree and talk,' 
said Lottie, when Louis had seen and duly admired 
their chickens, rabbits, gardens, and summer-house. 
* Nurse will come there to look for us when she 
brings Bertie, because we always sit there in the 

They soon reached their favourite seat, and 
Louis, having ascertained that it was not damp, 
sat down, and looked around him with a com- 
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placent air, as if he meant to say, — ' Now you may 
ask me any questions you like/ 

Freddy had not yet made up his mind whether 
he Uked or disliked his cousin ; there was some- 
thing about him that seemed to say, ' I am much 
cleverer and wiser than you ;' and Freddy was al- 
ready beginning to feel a desire to put him down, 

^ Who teaches you when you live at your aunt's^ 
Louis V he inquired, after a few minutes' silence. 
^ Your aiuit can't teach you, I suppose V 

' Oh, of course not ! I have a tutor/ replied 
Louis : ' a very clever man ; and at present, aunt 
says, he is quite up to teaching me : by-and-by, I 
suppose, I shall go to school/ 

' A tutor ! ' said Freddy ; ' what does he teach 
you?' 

' Why, Latin and Greek, and all sorts of things. 
Don't you learn anything but reading, writing, 
and arithmetic ? But I suppose not ; aunt told me 
you did lessons with a governess.' 

Freddy grew very red. ^ I do learn Latin for 
all that ! ' he said ; ' and papa says I shall begin 
Greek in a year or two ; and he teaches me a great 
many things now ; and when I 'm ten I am to go 
to the school where Gerard is.' 

' I am going to one of the great schools,' said 
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Louis ; * aunt says those small schools are of no 
good at alL' 

' You 11 go where your father likes, I expect/ 
said Freddy, getting rather excited ; but just then 
nurse appeared with Bertie, and the two boys 
dropped the unpleasant subject for a time. 

In a few days Louis had grown perfectly at 
home with his cousins, and I am sorry to say he 
and Freddy had had more than one stormy dis- 
cussion as to the comparative merits ©f the dif- 
ferent systems of education pursued by Mr. Russel 
and Louis's aunt. In one respect Louis had the 
advantage of Freddy in these disputes — he rarely 
got angry, while Freddy would bluster and storm, 
and say things which he bitterly repented when 
his passion had passed away. But Louis was an 
adept in the art of teasing; and, having once 
found out how easy it was to rouse the angry 
passions in his cousin's bosom, he took a cruel 
pleasure in annoying him. 

It was not long before Mrs. Russel found out 
the state of things between the cousins : indeed 
Freddy made no attempt to hide from her how 
much he disliked his visitor. ' He does all he can 
to make me naughty, mamma,' he said one night, 
when a fight of words had ended by Freddy s 

Q 
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striking his tormentor. * I cannot help it, indeed" 
I cannot. If you want me to be good you must 
send him home again to his horrid aunt, that he 
is always talking about. You don't know what 
nasty things he says/ sobbed the child, vehemently ; 

* and if you did, you wouldn't wonder . . . .' 

* He can't say much worse things than I heard 
you say, Freddy,' said his mamma, sorrowfiilly. 

* But just now you are in too great a passion to be 
able to talk properly about anything; and as I 
could not bear to hear any more naughty speeches 
to-night, I shall leave you to go to bed now. To- 
morrow we will talk more about this matter ;' and . 
she timied to go away. 

* Oh, mamma, don't go, please !' cried Freddy. 

* I couldn't go to sleep. Please stay ! I won't 
abuse him any more, if I can help it; but you 
reaQy don't know half . . . .' 

* There again, Freddy ! It is of no use for me 
to talk to you tUl you have got rid of your unkind, 
spiteful feelings; talking about them wiQ only 
increase them : go to bed, and think about what 
you have been doing, and then you will find out 
that Louis is not half so bad as you think.' 

And so many days of Louis's visit were ended 
by Freddy ia tears and disgrace. 



CHAPTER X. 



Freddy's troubles. 



Louis Chapman arrived at Nettlewood a month 
before his father was expected to reach England ; 
and this long visit passed very slowly away. For, 
I am Sony to say, he did not improve on further 
acquaintance. But, though his cousins did not 
think so, Louis himself was more to be pitied than 
any one in the house. He had been accustomed, 
whUe living with his aunt, to be indulged and 
pampered in everything — to be treated as if his 
likes and dislikes were of infinite consequence : 
in short, he had learned by degrees to consider 
himself the most important personage in the 
world. 

I do not mean to say that he would have con- 
fessed it, but we always say * Actions speak louder 
than words;' and judging by Louis s conduct, no 
one would have doubted that he laboured under 
the delusion that the sun, moon, and stars, shone 
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for the express purpose of giving him light ; that 
the flowers grew, the birds sang, and all nature 
was devoted to his service : his aunt, unde, and 
cousins, were to provide for his wants aad his 
amusement, and so long as they did just what he 
wished, he was satisfied, and regarded them with 
some degree of affection. Of coiu^e Louis would 
never admit that such were his feeUngs, and perhaps 
they were hot ; but he certainly behaved as if they 
were, and I do not think he is the only little boy 
in the world of whom as much might be said. 

He had brought with him some favourite toys, 
and one or two special pets, which he had told his 
aunt he must have : these were a little dog, which 
did not look as if its life had always been of the 
most happy and peaceful description ; and a box of 
silkworms, which had lately been given to him, and 
of which he soon got tired when the novelty had 
worn off! In fact, the poor silkworms would have 
been sadly neglected, if Bertie and Lottie had not 
taken compassion on them aad provided for their 
wants. 

Louis was very glad to be relieved of the 
trouble of attending to them, and very soon would 
have forgotten all about them, had not Lottie called 
his attention to them one evening when she 
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tliought they were not bo well aa usual She did 
not altogether like to have the responsibility of at- 
tending to them if they were likely to die, as she 
knew their little master would not scruple to throw 



the blame on her if anything happened to them : 
but liouis was not at all pleased to be disturbed 
in a pleasant game for the sake of those 'rubbishing 
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silkworms/ as he called them. He grumbled and 
grumbled ; but Lottie persisted, and finally carried 
her point : Louis came to examine them, and she 
ran away to her lessona 

Alas, for the poor silkworms! Louis poked 
them about a little while, and at last came to the 
conclusion that they were all right, or, at all events, 
that a little extra food would soon make them 
quite well ; so he stuffed the box quite full of 
mulberry leaves, and left them to themselves. 
Very soon after this exploit the children went to 
bed, and no one thought any more about the 
unfortunate insects. But next momiiig the nur- 
sery-maid came to Louis with a strange piece of 
news — the sUkworms were all over the nursery- 
floor, not one was left in the box, and she wished 
he would be so good as to get up and put them 
back into their house, as she was waiting to sweep 
the room. 

Louis was sleepy and lazy, and though he did 
not care in the least to hear that they had all got 
out of their box, he did not at all approvie of having 
to get up in a hurry to put them back again ; so he 
only grunted in reply, ' Can't you put them back 
again yourself?' and turned round to go to sleep 
iigain. 
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' .No, Master Louis/ said Lucy, very decidedly ; 
' I am not going to touch those nasty things to 
please anybody ; and nurse says you must come at 
once and pick them up, or she will tell master 
about your carelessness in leaving them so as they 
could get out/ 

This was an alternative which Louis could 
hardly venture to risk ; so he got out of bed very 
slowly, grumbling all the while, and proceeded very 
deliberately to the nursery. It did not improve 
his temper when he found that the news of the 
disaster had reached Freddy's ears, and he was 
peeping through the door which opened from his 
room into the nursery, and laughmg heartily at 
Louis's displeasure at the task imposed upon him. 
He hurried through his job as fast as possible, and 
rushed back into bed ; but before long Lucy came 
again to tell him it was time to get up, and he was 
obhged to dress and go into the nursery, where 
Freddy assailed him with a host of questions as to 
how the silkworms could have managed to get out, 
and whether it was not very dif^greeable to have 
to turn out of a warm bed just to pick them up. 
Freddy had never been so skUful in the art of 
teasing before, and Louis got so ajigry that nurse 
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was obliged to interfere, and with difficulty pre- 
vented a quarrel. 

* I shall throw all my silkworms away, aunt, I 
think,' remarked Louis, lingering behind after the 
others had left the breakfast-table ; ' they are such 
a plague, and I am so tired of them/ 

' If that is the case, I should think you had 
better give them to somebody, not throw them 
away,' replied Mrs. Russel ; ' that would be very 
fooUsh, I should say. But if you are tired of them, 
you can give them to Bertie ; he will take great 
care of them.' 

* Yes, I would rather give them to Bertie than 
any one else,' replied Louis. ^ I like him very much ; 
and I can't bear Freddy, aunt, he is such a tease !' 

* I am sorry to hear it,' replied Mrs. Russel. 
' But are you quite sure you are not rather a tease 
too, Louis ? I should have said, that in that 
respect you were very much alike.' 

' Me like Freddy ! O aunt, I never heard such 
a thing ! If Aunt Fanny were here, I am sure she 
would not think us a bit alike !' 

' I dare say not,' said Mrs. Bussel, quietly : 
* but when your papa comes you can ask him if he 
does not a^ee with me. I think he will' 
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' Well, but, aunt, about the silkworms : shall I 
give them to Bertie now ? ' 

^ Just as you please. If you would rather wait a 
little while, and see if you change your mind, you can 
do so ; but if not, you can give them to him at once/ 

'Oh, I shall not change my mind, aunt,' re- 
plied Louis, confidently. ' I never do ! ' 

' Very well, then ; I will come upstairs with 
you and see you make your present. I hke to see 
Bertie when he is pleased.' 

' So do I, aunt. Bertie has got such a nice face. 
Don't you think so ?' 

'Of course I do!' said Mrs. Russel, laughing ; 
' most mothers think their children have nice faces, 
I beheve.' 

' I should like to have a mamma, I think,' said 
Louis, musingly : ' but I shouldn't like to have any 
brothers ; they might be like Freddy. I shouldn't 
mind so much if they were like Bertie ; but I am 
afraid they wouldn't be. But here are the silk- 
worms, auntie.' 

' They don't look very flourishing ; I hope their 
new master will be able to revive them,' said Mrs. 
Bussel. ' Bertie, your cousin is going to be so 
kind as to give you all his silkworms.; what do you 
say to that ?' 
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'To me?' cried Bertie. 'Oh! thank you, 
Louis ! I will take such care of them ; you will see 
they will soon get well.' 

' I am glad you like them,' said Louis. ' I am 
sick and tired of them, and I expect you will be 
before long.' 

' Oh no, I shan't ! there 's no fear of that,' said 
Bertie. ' I am much fonder of Snap than I was at 
first, and of all the creatures in my aquariiun too. 
I never get tired of things that have so much 
sense.' 

' Sen«e ! ' exclaimed Louis ; ' they haven't an 
atom of sense ! If they had, they would not have 
all turned out of their box this morning and gone 
creeping and crawling about the floor.' 

Bertie laughed, and suggested that they might 
perhaps be tired of their box and wish to see the 
world ; and then he asked his mamma to tell him 
what would become of his silkworms when they 
had done making their silk. 

' I do not know very much about them, Bertie,' 
said Mrs. Russel ; ' your papa would be able to tell 
you more : but you see they have not begun to 
make their silk yet. By-and-by they will set to 
work, and then they wlQ turn into chrysalides, as 
other caterpillars do ; and in that state they will 
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continue some time. Then they will become large 
moths, you know.' 

' Not butterflies, mamma — will they V 



' No, moths ; you wUI see when the time comea' 
' And then I shall let them fly away, mamma. 
I shan't want to keep them then.' 

' No, I should think not ! you will be tired of 
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them long before that time/ said Louis. ^But, 
aunt, you said we might have a holiday one day 
this week ; may we have one to-day, and I will go 
with Freddy to look for some creatures for the 
aquarium ? ' 

* I don't want to have a holiday to-day,' said 
Freddy. ' I would much rather have it to-morrow ; 
because to-morrow is my French day, and I want 
to get off that' 

' And I 'd much rather have it to-day,' replied 
Louis. ' May we not. Aunt Mary V 

Mrs. Russel hesitated. ' Freddy,' she said, ' I 
think you must give up to Louis, as he is the 
visitor ; and I hope you will try to amuse your- 
selves without any quarreling. You know I am 
half afraid to let you have the holiday, though I 
have promised it, because you two are always 
quarreling. I do hope nothing of that sort will 
happen to-day.' 

The two boys promised, Freddy looking still 
rather discontented ; but the cloud cleared away 
while he busied himself in preparing for the ex- 
pedition, and the usual sunny smile soon returned 
to his brow. Louis was anxious that they should 
go alone, but Freddy said there would be no fun 
unless Lottie went also ; and Mrs. Russel said she 
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thought so too. So Lottie got ready, and the 
three set out, carrying a basket, a tin box, and a 
butterfly net. 

Lottie and Louis were in high spirits, and 
Freddy was not long before he caught the infection 
of their merriness ; and their merry voices made 
the woods ring again as they pursued one \m- 
fortunate butterfly after another, or hunted the 
croaking frogs in the ditches and ponds. 

But, imfortunately, the day was very hot, and 
their races soon made them very tired ; and then 
Louis became fretful, and Freddy inclined to be 
cross. Lottie had frequently to remind them of 
their promise, or the ill-feeling between them 
would speedily have broken forth in hard words. 
At last they sat down to rest and get cool, and 
Freddy opened the box to take a loving peep at 
a tiny lizard he had taken prisoner. Louis was 
by no means so fond of live animals as the Nettle- 
wood children were, and when Freddy began fond- 
ling his pet he remonstrated vehemently against 
such a proceeding, declaring the creature would 
get out and jump on to his face. 

'It can't jump, you gander!' said Freddy. 
' Don't you know that ? And if it did, it wouldn't 
hurt you.' 
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. * I wish you wouldn't call me such horrid 
names/ muttered Louis, still eyeing the box sus- 
piciously, and moving further off * I wish I 
hadn't come out with you, you are such a vulgar 
boy. I am sure Aimt Fanny would say so.' 

Freddy went off into repeated fits of laughter, • 
and this irritated his cousin still more. * I don't 
know what you 've got to laugh at,' he continued ; 
' you are a very vulgar boy, and I am sure every- 
body would say so.' 

* Of course !' said Freddy. * I 'd rather not be 
such a genteel lady-like boy as you are, and so, of 
course, you think me vulgar ! But you needn't 
finish up every sentence with — " I am siu"e Aunt 
Fanny thinks so !"' 

^I don't! I don't do anything of the kind!' 
exclaimed Louis, indignantly. ' And if I did, I 'm 
sure it 's no business of yours.' 

» 

'Hush, hush, Freddy!' said Lottie, seeing he 
was about to answer. ' Don't quarrel ! you know 
you promised mamma you wouldn't.' 

'Well, I won't. But really Louis is such a 
stuck-up ape that he deserves it!' 

Louis grew pale with passion. But he had 
too often experienced that his cousin was stronger 
than he was, to venture to provoke him to single 
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combat ; so he contented himself with saying, 
* I shall tell Aunt Mary what horrid names you Ve 
called me as soon as ever I get home !* And 
Freddy replied, ^ Do, little tell-tale !' at the same- 
time rising, as if afraid to trust himself any longer 
in his cousin's neighbourhood. 

Lottie rose -too, saying, *Now let's go on a 
little further, and I hope you two won t quarrel 
any more/ 

' I never do quarrel,' said Louis. ' Aunt Fanny 
always says I am much too good-tempered to 

» 

quarreL' 

^ Aunt Fanny again ! ' murmured Freddy to 
himself: but he restrained his impatience, and 
walked on in silence. Louis looked hard at him ; 
he had expected an angry retort to his conceited 
remark, and was surprised that none came. But 
Freddy's conscience was telling him, that though 
they had not, as they often did, come to blows, 
they had certainly disobeyed his mamma, and 
broken their promise ; and this was a thing which 
he prided himself on never doing. * I never break 
my word,' he was very fond of saying ; and now 
that he felt he had done it, his self-respect was 
lowered, and he was vexed and annoyed. ' He 
shan't provoke me any more to-day,' he inwardly 
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resolved; and in order to be more sure of not 
breaking his resolution he kept a little in advance 
of the others, hoping that by so doing he might 
avoid speaking to Louis at alL 

An opening in the wood soon brought them 
out on a piece of mai-shy ground and a pool of 
stagnant water, the sight of which delighted 
Freddy, for he knew that such places always 
abounded in water-spiders, flies, and beetles of 
all descriptions. The tin box with the lizard was 
entrusted to Lottie's care, and, regardless of mud 
and spongy ground, Freddy dashed in among the 
rushes. Louis hesitated whether he should foUow 
his example, but finding that at the first step his feet 
sank in, and the water soaked his boots, he hastily 
retreated to where Lottie stood on the pathway. 
A number of dragon-flies were skimming over the 
water, their bright forms sparkling in the sunlight ; 
and Freddy, who thought that any creature that 
liked the water must be a fit inhabitant of the 
aquarium, had set his heart on capturing one of 
them. But the bright creatures were too quick 
for him ; they glanced in and out among the rushes 
by the pond like tiny flashes of lightning, and just 
as he thought he had secured one, his prize darted 
off to the other side of the pool. 
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' It 's of no use, Freddy/ cried Lottie, ' you 'U 
never catch it ; it 's gone again, you see ! And it 's 
so wet there, you 'd better come away/ 

*I shan't!' replied her brother. ^I'm deter- 
mined to get one if I stay here all day. You can 
go home if you like, and Louis too.' 

' Yes, let 's go,' said Louis ; ' what is the use 
of staying here in the broiling sun ? He '11 never 
catch them. See how they slip through his 
fingers!' 

But Lottie did not seem inclined to move. ' I 
shall stay till Freddy comes,' she answered : ' he 11 
soon get tired of trying to catch them, and come 
away; and I don't want to go home alone.' 

^ Alone with you,' she was on the point of 
saying, but checked herself in time ; and Louis, 
who knew he could not find his way home by 
himself, was compelled to wait too. Meanwhile, 
Freddy paid no attention to his injunctions to 
make haste ; he was still intent on his work, and 
Lottie knew well by past experience that she 
should gain nothing by hurrying him. If he came 
away to please her, he would do nothing but 
lament over his loss all the way home ; and so, 
like a patient little sister, she sat quietly down by 
the side of the road to wait for him. 

R 
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Before long Freddy cried out exultingly, ^ I Ve 
got him ! I Ve got him ! ' as he carefully unfolded 
his handkerchief, fully expecting to find his prey 
in one of the folds : but as he did so the cunning 
insect slipped out, and was once more darting 
about overhead, as if in merry derision of his 
captor. 

^ Gone again ! ' cried Louis. * There he is, on 
the top of that tall weed : you can reach him if you 
try/ 

Freddy did try, — standing on tiptoe, and 
stretching as far as possible over the dirty pool ; 
but the weed was too far off, the ground he was 
standing on was soft and slippery, and before he 
had time to save himself it had given way, and 
Freddy had tumbled head foremost into the 
pond. 

Lottie and Louis screamed out, and sprang 
forward to catch him as he fell ; but they were 
too late : he had fallen right into the middle of the 
water, and the ground on the edge of the pond 
was too soft : nor could they venture close enough 
to help him. Louis rushed back to the safer 
ground of the road, but Lottie stood as near as 
possible, watching her brothers struggles to get 
out. The pond was not deep enough to drown 
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him, but the mud at the bottom afforded no secure 
footing, and Lottie screamed with terror as she 
saw he could not extricate himself. 

* Louis ! Louis !' she cried, ' run and find some- 
body to help him out ! He will be drowned if 
nobody comes ! Oh, do go ! and make haste ! 
Look ! ' she added, as her cousin stood gazing help- 
lessly around him, ^ there is a house in that field, 
run and call somebody !' 

^ I don't like to, Lottie,' said Louis ; ' can't you 

' You horrid boy ! ' cried Lottie, almost wdld 
with alarm : ' then come here and try and help 
Freddy while I run ! ' And she was starting off at 
full speed for the nearest cottage, when a man's 
head appeared on the other side of the hedge, and 
the voice of lame Joseph was heard, saying, — 

* What's the matter, my pretty one ? are you 
hurt?' 

' Oh, Joseph,' cried Lottie, ' do come at once ! 
Freddy has tumbled into the pond, and we can't 
get him out.' 

^ That 's it, is it ?' said the old man, at the same 
time pushing himself through the hedge, wooden 
leg and all, and advancing as fast as possible 
across the marshy ground of the field towards the 
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pond, where Freddy was still battling with the 
long grass and rushes, and trying in vain to get 
a firm footing on the edge. 

' We 11 have him out in no time, honey,' said 
the old man. ' That 'ere pond ain't deep no ways.' 
And so saying, wooden leg and all went through 
the water to the spot where Freddy was, and in 
a very few moments he was safely landed on the 
other side, which was less marshy, and aflForded 
firmer footing. 

Freddy was greatly rejoiced to be relieved fi-om 
his uncomfortable predicament, and lost no time 
in thanking old Joseph for his timely aid, addiQg 
rather ruefully, — ' I didn't want to be drowned, 
for I knew nurse would say it was all my own 
fault ; and you see I couldn't help going after the 
dragon-flies.' 

Old Joseph laughed, and said, — * You couldn't 
be drowned in that 'ere pond, master, but you do 
be precious dirty; and I should say as you'd better 
go home and change your clothes, or you may be 
after taking cold.' 

^ Yes, Freddy, indeed you must !' cried Lottie, 
who had by this time run round the pond and 
reached the place where they were standing. ' And 
you too, Joseph; your feet must be very wet. 
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Mind you put them in hot water to-night, to 
prevent your getting cold.' 

The old man looked at his one foot with a 
curious smile, and Lottie, fearing she had made a 
terrible mistake, added quickly, — 'Your foot, I 
mean, Joseph : I am so sorry I said that/ 

' Why, you did no harm, miss ; the one leg be 
wet and t'other dirty : so I '11 put them both in 
soak to save my getting the rheumatics. And now 
good evening to you, and don't you be long getting 
home.' 

' No ; come, Freddy,' said Lottie. ' Good-night, 
Joseph.' And away scampered all the three through 
the wood, till Louis stopped out of breath and 
cried to the others to wait. Then they slackened 
their pace, and walked quietly till they reached 
the garden-gate, where Freddy recollected that he 
must tell his adventure to his mamma himself, 
and dashed on at once in order to secure the first 
word. Louis and Lottie followed rather more 
leisurely, for the walk in the heat had somewhat 
tired them, and arrived in time to hear Freddy 
wind up his story with an entreaty that his 
mamma would not forget to give old Joseph 
something for having saved his life. 

' Saved you from being obliged to stay in the 
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mud till somebody at home had missed you, and 
come to look for you ! ' said Mr. Kussel. * I don't 
think you could have been drowned there, Freddy ; 
but you are quite right to feel very, very much 
obliged to the old man ; and I hope you wUl do all 
you can to show your gratitude/ 

' Oh, yes, papa ! but you will give him some- 
thing — won't you ? I haven't any money, you 
know.' 

^ Of course I shall give him something ; but 
you ought to know by this time, Freddy, that you 
do not always want money to show your, gratitude 
for any kindness you may have received.' 

Freddy was going to reply, but Mrs. Russel 
interrupted him saying, — ' Well, you must tell us 
all about it to-morrow, Freddy; for now I am 
going to send you to bed at once, to prevent your 
catching cold. Go to nurse and ask her to let you 
have your bath to-night, and then make haste into 
bed.' 

'And mayn't I have any tea, mamma?' in- 
quired Freddy, dismally : ' it is so early to go to 
bed : I am sure I shan't go to sleep.' 

' Nurse will give you some tea when you are 
in bed : but don't stand talking ; be off at once.' 

Freddy obeyed, but very reluctantly. Of all 
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things in the world he hated meeting nurse when, 
by any mischance, he had damaged his garments ; 
and though his mamma had made no remark on 
the state of his clothes, he knew nurse would not 
be so forbearing. And truly he did present a 
lamentable figure, for the pond in which he had 
taken his bath was thickly covered with a certain 
green substaiice. which children sometimes call 
^gooseberry fool,' and every part of his clothes 
showed signs of its effects. Bertie looked up as 
he entered the nursery, and went off into a merry 
fit of laughter at his sorry condition ; and it was 
his exclamations of surprise and amusement that 
first drew nurse's attention to his brother. 

* Well, I never !' exclaimed the good woman. 
'Where have you been, Master Freddy? In the 
pig's wash, I should think. N«ver in all my life 
did I see such children ! they are always in some 
mess or other. Master Gerard used nearly to 
drive me wUd, and now he 's gone to school you 
must be taking up with his ways.' 

Freddy at all events had not Gerard's spirit, 
for the latter had always rather enjoyed a skirmish 
with nurse ; but Freddy was of a more peaceable 
disposition, and being now thoroughly tired out, 
and over-excited too, instead of answering sulkily. 
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as nurse had expected, two very large tears began 
to make their way down his greenish cheeks, and 
he began a vigorous pulling at an article in his 
pocket that might possibly have been white once 
upon a time, but was now so stained with ink, 
paint, and dust, that it was rather hard to believe 
it could ever have been a pocket-handkerchief. 
Indeed I feel sure you would never have thought 
of calling it so, if Freddy had not seemed to regard 
it in that light ; but when we consider what a 
deal of work a little boy's pocket-handkerchief is 
expected to perform, it is hardly to be wondered 
at that it grows a strange colour in coiu^e of time. 
Why, in that one day, Freddy's pocket-handker- 
chief had done so many things, that I am sure I 
cannot remember one half. Let me see : when he 
got up that morning his shoes were rather dusty, 
and, of course, the handkerchief would do as well 
as anything else to clean them. Then, at breakfast- 
time his spoon had been dipped into his mamma s 
cup of coffee, and as he did not like the taste of 
coffee in his bread-and-milk, it required to be care- 
fully wiped in his handkerchief Oh, that useful 
article ! At lesson-time his slate was dirty, the 
handkerchief was so handy to clean it ; and again, 
when playing with his cousin in the garden, he 
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wished to carry some stones a short distance, the 
convenient square of white muslin was just big 
enough for the purpose. 

But why talk about Freddy's handkerchief? 
It was just like other little boys' ; and even nurse 
never thought of commenting on the state she 
found it in : nor did it seem at all strange to her 
that Freddy could wipe his eyes with such a thing. 
The sight of those two big tears speedily disarmed 
her resentment ; and, in spite of the dirty frock, 
Freddy was soon in her arms, and soothed by her 
caresses and Bertie's words of comfort. 

The little brother felt as if he had been really 
unkind in laughing at Freddy when he heard his 
story, and listened to his account of what he con- 
sidered a very narrow escape, and he was most 
anxious to drive away all recollections of it from 
his brother's mind. But nurse would not let 
Freddy stay talking : in an incredibly short time 
he was undressed, bathed, and tucked up in bed, 
while she bustled about to get him some hot tea ; 
and, after all, Freddy did not much regret having 
to go to bed so early. He was very tired, and 
though he did not feel sleepy, he liked to lie there 
and be waited upon, and smile back an answer to 
Bertie's grave remarks on the danger of walking 
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into ponds after dragon-flies, unless you make sure 
beforehand that old Joseph is there to pull you 
out. Nurse said he was not to talk, but to be quiet 
and go to sleep, or Freddy would have promised 
to profit by his brother's advice : but Bertie did 
not need an answer ; the smiles he got were answer 
enough : for those two little hearts seldom failed 
to understand each other, and both knew quite 
well that night that each loved the other better 
than ever, because they fancied death might have 
' come to separate them, had not the Saviour, as 
Bertie said, seen Freddy in the pond, and told old 
Joseph to go that way home and help him out. 



CHAPTER XL 



UNCLE HUGH. 



Only two days after Freddy's accident the family 
at Nettlewood received a very welcome addition to 
their party, by the arrival of Dr. Chapman from 
India. The children had never seen their uncle 
before, but they had heard so much of him from 
their mamma that he scarcely seemed to be a 
stranger, and by the time he had been a day in the 
house they had quite forgotten that they had not 
known him all their lives. Louis knew little more 
of his papa than his cousins did, for he had not 
seen him since he was three years old ; and, strange 
as it may seem, Freddy and Bertie soon grew more 
at home with their uncle than his own child did. 

Dr. Chapman was a tall, active-looking man, 
about eight-and-thirty, all life and energy : he 
seemed, as Lottie said, to see what everybody was 
thinking about ; and though to Freddy and the 
others his merry laugh and rather loud voice were 
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perfectly delightful, Louis was half-frightened by 
them, and soon began to wish himself back again 
with his aunt Fanny, who was never rough or 
noisy. His papa was astonished and greatly an- 
noyed to find that the little boy had not only quite 
forgotten him — which was, after all, not so very 
surprising — but that, moreover, he seemed by no 
means anxious to be with him or talk to him. 

^I can't think what's the matter with the 
child,' he said to his sister the day after his arrival ; 
* he seems to think I am going to bite his head off 
whenever I come near him : his aunt must have 
been putting some absurd notions into his head, 
in order, I suppose, to keep his affection all for 
herself.' 

' No, Hugh, I don't think that is the reason : 
but the fact is, that the child has been so long left 
entirely to his aunt, that he is quite unaccustomed 
to the society of other people. I often wished to 
have him here, but she could not bear to part with 
him.' 

^ Very foolish of her^ I think,' said Dr. Chapman : 
' if. he had been knocked about a little by those two 
jolly little men, Freddy and Bertie, he would have 
been more of a boy than he is. What shall I do 
with him, Mary ? send him to school ?' 
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' Oh, there is time enough to think about that ; 
you are going to stay with us six weeks at least, 
and of course he will stay too — and afterwards 
you can think about what you will do with him/ 

^ So be it,' replied Dr. Chapman ; ' but I was 
near forgetting to keep my appointment in the 
nursery. I was ordered to come up and read or 
talk to Master Freddy, and he would have been 
savage if I had forgotten.' 

Freddy, I must tell you, was at this time a 
prisoner in his bed with a bad cold, which all 
nurse's precautions had &iled to ward off after his 
cold bath; but that circumstance had not pre- 
vented his being introduced to his uncle, whom he 
had immediately appointed his chief physician, to 
Dr. Chapman's great amusement. 

But Freddy had no intention of having medical 
visits from his uncle ; what he wanted was to be 
indulged with some long stories of elephant-hunts, 
tiger-shooting, or adventures of some sort or other, 
and of these Dr. Chapman had an \mfailing store. 

Louis did not share Freddy's enthusiasm on 
such subjects ; but he did not refuse to listen, and 
climbed on to the foot of his cousin's bed, where 
Bertie was already perched in eager expectation of 
the treat. 
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Dr. Chapman was very fond of children, and 
never felt more completely in his element tban 
when he was surrounded by them; but on this 
present occasion his story was broken short just at 
the critical moment, when the interest of the au- 
ditors was at its highest pitch, by Lottie bursting 
into the room, exclaiming, ' Oh, uncle ! oh, Freddy ! 



there is a fox ! A real fox has run into the back- 
garden ! Isn't it funny 1 Mackenzie says he saw 
it lying down in such a snug comer ; and the dogs 
have gone out to look at him. I suppose they want 
to see what he is like.' 

' Let 's go and see,' said Dr. Chapman, taking 
up Bertie in his arms and walking into the back- 
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nursery, which looked over the kitchen-garden, 
while Louis followed, saying, * I hope the fox won't 
get into the house I ' 

Lottie laughed, and said, ' It wouldn't do any 
harm if it did, and she shouldn't be much siirprised 
if it did come in, for the glass-doors of the drawing- 
room were open.' 

' Oh, dear !' replied Louis ; ' won't you ask nurse 
to go down and shut them, and keep him out V 

But Lottie only laughed, and ran after her 
uncle and Bertie, while Freddy lay grumbling be- 
cause he might not get up and go and see the fun, 
as he called it. He did not long resist the tempt- 
ation. Nurse and Lucy were not in the room, so 
he crept softly to a staircase- window just outside 
the nursery-door; but nothing was to be seen, 
Like a mischievous little monkey as he was, Freddy 
opened the window, and leaned out as far as pos- 
sible, to try if he could not really see something of 
the hunt. And in this position his uncle found 
him, standing with his bare feet on the floor-cloth, 
hanging half out of window, when he returned to 
the nursery with Bertie. 

' And this is my patient, is it ?' cried Dr. 
Chapman. ' Back into bed, you young scamp ! ' and 
off darted Freddy as if he had been shot. 
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' Did you see it, uncle V he inquired, when the 
bedclothes were once more comfortably tucked in 
around him. ' Is it there now ? I did so want to 
see.' 

' I dare say you did, you rogue ! ' said his uncle ; 
* but haven't you been taught to stay in bed when 
you are told? I must recommend yoiu* papa to 
take means to teach you, or you'll kill yourself one 
of these days.' 

'Please, uncle, don't tell papa,' entreated 
Freddy ; ' or he H say I am to stay in bed all day 
to-morrow, and I do so want to get up and go out 
with you!' 

'I dare say you do; but when to-moiTow 
comes we shall see : perhaps I shall say you are to 
stay in bed. You know I am your doctor, and you 
must do as I tell you.' 

' Yes, uncle : but the fox, has it gone now ?' 

' Yes, it is gone ; the dogs have frightened it 
away. But now I have stayed chattering long 
enough, I must go and write some letters.' 

He went off accordingly, and Louis soon after 
sauntered out into the garden in search of Lottie. 
She was his chief favourite among his cousins — an 
honour which by no means pleased her, seeing that 
she' did not return his affection, and would, there- 
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fore, have been glad to have been rid of his 
company. But she was too good-natured to show 
her feelings, and was sometimes glad to keep him 
with her, because, if he was long with Freddy, they 
seldom failed t6 come to hard words, and even 
blowa 

Freddy and Bertie were not sorry to see him 
leave the room ; the former was fiiU of a scheme 
which he wished to discuss with his little brother, 
and the latter knew as well as Lottie that peace 
waa by no means certain while his brother and 
cousin were together. 

When the door was shut and they were alone 
Freddy diviilged his plan. Last year they had had 
a picnic in a wood, and something had been said 
about a sinailar expedition this summer : would it 
not be splendid to have it now, whUe Uncle Hugh 
was with them — in short, to have it directly ? 

But Bertie demurred a little — Would it not be 
a. pity to have it before Harry and Gerard came 
home from school? and would not they think it 
unkind? 

But Freddy said, ' No, schoolboys did not care 
about such things ; and if they waited nearly three 
weeks they might have very bad weather, and not 
be able to go at alL' 

s 
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^ Well, then/ replied Bertie,/ what shall we do ? 
Will you ask papa next time he comes up, as you 
can't go down to-day V 

^ Oh, no!' answered his brother; *you must 
ask him, Bertie : he will be siu-e to say " Yes " to 
you, and perhaps he will be angry with me for 
getting out of bed — at least, if uncle told him/ 

^ I don't think imcle meant to teU him ; he 
was only in fim,' said Bertie : * but 1 11 ask him if 
you like/ 

So it was settled, and Bertie kept his word. 
Mr. Eussel saw no objection, and Dr. Chapman 
thought it would be capital fun ; so the only thing 
that remained was to fix the day and choose the 
place. 

At first, Freddy was eager to go to-morrow, 
but when his papa said, 'Very well, to-morrow 
will do, and we will leave Freddy safe in bed/ he 
changed his mind, and thought that as his Aunt 
Emily was now away on a visit to a friend of 
hers in the neighbourhood, and would be back 
in two or three days, it would be better to wait 
for her. 

So, after a little more deliberation, Mrs. Russel 
said she quite agreed with Freddy, — they would 
wait till Monday ; and by that time she hoped he 
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would have got rid of his cold, and be quite well 
enough to go with them. 

Monday came — a bright sunny day, with just 
wind enough to prevent it being too hot, but not 
enough to make even Mra Russel afraid of spend- 
ing the whole day out-of-doors. There had been 
some difficulty in arranging how Bertie was to go ; 
for the spot that they had fixed upon was more 
than two miles distant, and to reach it they had 
to go through a wood where there was no carriage- 
road. 

* A donkey would be just the thing,' Mr. Russel 
said : * we must see if we can get one ; for nobody 
can carry such a heavy boy two miles and more 
to-day.' 

Mrs. Russel was rather alarmed at the idea ; 
she feared that it would not be safe, for Bertie was 
so helpless : but Dr. Chapman interposed, saying, 
' 1 11 take care of the little man, Mary. Trust him 
to me, and he 11 get there all right.' So a steady 
old donkey was borrowed from a neighbouring 
farmer. Bertie was mounted, and with his imcle 
by his side set off, looking as proud and pleased as 
possible. The other children, with Miss Dumergue 
and their papa, were to walk, while their mamma 
and aunt were to go in the pony-carriage as far 
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as it could go, and then to walk tbe rest of the 
way. 

Wh^i Mra Bussel arrived^ die found that 
Bertie and his unde had already reached the spot, 
though the other walkers were as yet nowhere to 
be seen. 

The Uttle feUow wa« in the highest possible 
spidta ' Mamma I mamma T he shouted, as sooA 
as he saw her, * I had such a nice gallop ! As soon 
as ever we got out of the wood^ unde made old 
Jenny go at such a rate, and so we got here in 
no time.^ 

Mrs. Russel looked reproachfully at . her 
brother ; * Surely it Was not safe^ Hugh,' she said. 
^ Bertie had never been on a donkey before.' 

Dr. Chapman snuled : * We never know what 
we can do till we try — do \ve, Bertie ? But you 
need not be frightened, mamma ; I galloped as fast 
as the donkey, and we got here quite out of breath, 
as you see.' 

' Yes, mamma ; and as we came through the 
wood we saw a procession of partridges, going 
out for a walk. Uncle thought, perhaps, they were 
going to have a picnic, too.' 

^ Perhaps they were. But now, Bertie, you 
must get off imcle's knee. I am going to send 
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him down to T^here we left the carriage, to help 
papa and John to bring up our dinner.' 

Dr. Chapman got up slowly, eaying, ' Oh, 
Beriae ! don't I wish I couldn't walk, and then I 
shouldn't have to run errands for anybody I' 

Bertie laughed as his uncle went striding away 
through the wood, and said, half-aadly, 'I wish 



uncle would ^ve me his legs if he doesn't like 
them.' 

Before long the rest of the party appeared, all 
carrying some of the articles intended for the 
entertainment Two huge hampers contained the 
substantial materials for dinner ; but the children 
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had also found some things to cany. Freddy had 
an old kettle and teapot ; Louis a basket of cher- 
ries ; Ruth and Lottie baskets for flowers, and a 
large bottle of milk; and Miss Dumergue had a 
great pile of plates. 

* Are we to have dinner at once, mamma ? ' 
said Freddy, throwing his burden down at her 
feet * I am awfully hungry ! ' 

* Little boys always are hungry, I think,' said 
Mrs. Russel ; * but as I expect you will be in a 
fidget for dinner till you get it, we may as well 
have it at once. Let me see how nicely you and 
your sisters can get it ready/ 

This business amused the children for more 
than half-an-hour. First, it was so hard to make 
the cloth lie still ; then a frog hopped on to it, and 
had to be driven oiF; then it required so much 
consideration to decide which should be the top 
and which the bottom of the imaginary table. 

Freddy would have tumbled everything on 
anyhow, but tidy Ruth would not permit it ; and 
as everything he did required re-arranging, it was 
long before she pronounced dinner ready. 

* Now we must have somebody to wait at table,' 
said Mra RusseL * Freddy, you shall be our foot- 
man. Try how steady you can ba' 
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* And don't knock my head off with the plates/ 
said Mr. Russel, as the amateur footman bounced 
about with a plate in each hand, and, tripping up 
over Berties legs, measured his length on the 
grass. buiTing his face as he did so in the midst 
of a jelly, which had been put on one side till the 
first course was concluded. 

Everybody laughed as he rose, picking up his 
two plates, which had rolled to some distance, and 
looking dismally at the smashed jelly ; but Bertie 
said, in his sweet little voice, — ^I am so sorry, 
Freddy, that I got in the way / and thereupon the 
cloud on his face dispersed. 

The dinner after this passed off without any 
accident; and when the footman had dined the 
party broke up into twos and threes, to go and 
search for flowers. Miss Russel had been trying 
to make friends with little Louis ; and when dinner 
was over she proposed to him to come with her in 
search of empty birds' nests for Bertie. They had 
not gone far when they met Dr. Chapman, who 
had started with his two little nieces in quite a 
different direction, but had somehow or other got 
into a path which crossed the one which Miss 
Russel had taken. 

Louis was very glad to meet his friend Lottie, 
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and eagerly showed her a very tiny nest that he 
had found. 

* What is it for V inquired his father. * I did 
not know you cared for such things, Louia^ 

^ No ; but Miss Kussel says that Bertie does/ 
replied Louis, * and I am going to give it to him.' 

Dr. Chapman looked gratified ; he had b^un to 
fear that his boy cared for nobody but himself, and 
the thought was very painful to him. 

' Poor little Bertie is obliged to be dependent 
on others for his amusement,' remarked Miss 
Bussel ; * but he is easily pleased, poor child !' 

' Well,' said Dr. Chapman, * I shouldn't call 
him " poor child ;" for, though he is lame, he is the 
brightest, happiest little fellow I ever saw/ 

' Yes, so he is,' said Miss Russel ; * but by-and 
by, when he grows up, I can't think what he will 
do. I am afraid he will feel it much more then.' 

' Perhaps so,' replied Dr. Chapman, ' if . . . .' 
he hesitated, and then said, *if he does grow 
up so.' 

Miss Russel looked surprised. ' But don't you 
think, then, that it is quite a hopeless case ? My 
brother has consulted four doctors, and they have 
all said so. Surely you don't think there is any 
hope of his outgrowing it?' she asked, anxiously. 
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' Not of his outgrowing it, certainly not. But 
I cannot bdieve that nothing can be dona Per- 
haps I am of too sanguine a temperament, but I 
shall certainly try to persuade my brother-in-law 
to take him to London to see some first-rate 
surgeon. The child is so strong and healthy, that 
surely it is only right to try everything.' 

Miss Russel was silent for some minutes ; she 
hardly dared to allow herself to hope that such 
joy could be in store for her beloved little nephew. 
But Dr. Chapman looked so firmly persuaded that 
he was not mistaken, that almost unconsciously 
she began to think as he did, and found herself 
imagining the cin:e accomplished, and Bertie walk- 
ing about like other children. 

' Have you told his mother what you think ? ' 
she inquired at last. 

^ No ; it was the brave way the little fellow 
sat his donkey this morning that made me feel 
sure there was more strength in his legs than I 
had supposed from what they told me ; but Mary- 
is so delicate that I am afraid to give her hopes 
that may never be realized. I think I shall simply 
suggest that they ought not to be satisfied that 
they have done all they can till they have had 
first-rate advice. Louis ! ' shouted Dr. Chapman, 
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suddenly breaking off the conversation, * you are 
going the wrong way: that is not the patL I 
was not thinking where we were going, and we 
have wandered out of our way. Look here, we 
must go back a little/ 

The children had got some way m advance of 
the two elders, and looked rather discontented 
at having to retrace their steps. Dr. Chapman 
noticed this, and said in a cheery tone, — ' What 1 
are you tired so soon ? Look at that splendid bit 
of foxglove growing under that hedge ; a shilling 
to the one who brings it me. Now, one ! two 1 
three! and away!' 

The three children started off, and Dr. Chap- 
man and Miss Russel stood watching them. Louis 
at fii'st took the lead, but light-footed Lottie 
speedily caught him up, passed him, and reached 
the goal, where she was soon tugging away at the 
tall foxglove, which, having a very stout stalk, for 
some time refused to quit its home. Ruth soon 
came to help her, and between them the thick 
stem was broken and the flower tarried triumph- 
antly back to their imcle. Louis had stopped 
out of breath halfway, and followed them slowly 
back, looking very crest-fallen at liis defeat. 

' Well done, Lottie ! ' said her uncle. ' I did 
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not know you were suA a young deer ; here 's 
your prize, and I think you had better take your 
foxglove to Bertie : perhaps he will like it as well 
as birds' nests/ 

The sun was getting low when the merry 
party started to go home, in much the same way 
as they had come. Freddy had begged earnestly 
that they might stay till the moon was up, but 
Mrs. Russel would not consent to that ; and when 
tea was over, and it was quite cool, she said that 
after the hot day they had had she was sure it 
would not be safe to stay out late. Freddy 
grumbled a little, but speedily recovered his good 
humour, and set out with his papa and Ruth on 
their homeward walk in boisterous spirits. Miss 
Dumergue and Lottie accompanied Mrs. Russel 
in the pony-carriage,' and as Miss Russel preferred 
to walk by the side of the donkey, Louis too found 
a comfortable comer in the carriage. 

Old Jenny went home very demiu-ely. Bertie 
was somewhat tired with his long day in the 
woods, and did not talk much : but he was very 
happy, admiring the beautiful shades on the trees, 
and listening to his aunt's and uncle's conversation. 

* I did have such a happy day, nurse ! ' he said, 
when she received him from his uncle's arms at 
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the hall door. ^ I should like to have a donkey 
of my own and go for. rides eyery day. And do 
you know, I like Uncle Hugh so very much ! he 
is hke mamma Don't you think so, nurse?' 

' I can't talk till I get upstairs, Master Bertie,' 
said nurse. * You forget what a heavy boy you 
are ; it takes away aU my breath to carry you 
upstairs.' 

'Then you shan't carry me any more,' said 
Bertie, resolutely, 'I'll ask papa to carry me to- 
morrow. But, oh, I wish I could walk !' 

This was said in such a sad tone, so different 
from the child's usual voice, that nurse's heart 
smote her. ' There, there !' she said ; ' I shouldn't 
have said that to vex ye ; it 's God made you what 
you are, and sure He knew best how to make 
you.' 

' Yes,' said Bertie ; ' He knew best.' But a 
fat little hand went up to wipe away a tear, and 
the rosy face remained hidden on nurse's shoulder 
for some minutes ; long enough to make her bit- 
terly repent those words of hers, which had re- 
called the thought of his affiction just at the 
moment when his little heart was welling over 
with happiness. 

' Now it was too bad of me to say that, and 
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spoil your happy day, my precious 1' she said ^ I 'm 
a stupid old woixtan, and you anust not think any 
more about it/ 

'' You're a very dear old womani' cried Bertie, 
vehemently, ^ and I love you very mudi : but I 
do wish I could walk ; and I think I AsH ask 
God to make me walk : shall I ?' 

*I am afraid you nev^ will^ Master Bertie,' 
feaid nurse ; * but you can ask, you know. The 
Lord won't give you what you want if it isn't 
good for you. But He can make you happy 
without it, if He pleases/ 

* I am very happy generally,' said Bertie ; 
* only sometimes I want to walk very much in- 
deed' 

' I know you do/ said nurse, soothingly. ' But 
now tell me what you 've been doing all day V 

Bertie compKed, and nurse listened with rapt 
attention to the whole account ; she wanted to 
make the little fellow forget his grief, and she 
soon succeeded. Before he was asleep the passing 
sorrow had been forgotten, and all traces of tears 
and sadness had quite disappeared, when he was 
laid down in his little bed 

About an hour after he had fallen asleep, nurse 
was sitting alone in her quiet nursery ; Freddy 
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and Louis had gone to bed, and her work was 
done; when the door opened quietly, and Mrs. 
Russel came in. 

^ Are the children asleep ? ' she inquired in a 
low voice, aa she sat down on a low chair. 

* Yes, ma'am, I think so,' replied nurse. * They 
were all tired ; and so are you, I dare say V 

* Yes, nurse, I am very tired. But my brother 
has been talking to us about Bertie, and I could 
not rest till I had told you what he said. You 
are almost more to the child than any one except 
his mother,' she added ; * and you ought to know 
all that concerns him.' 

a am sure there isn't anything in the world 
I love half as much,' said nurse, the tears of earnest 
feeling gathering in her eyes, and Mrs. Russel 
went on : — 

^ I cannot let myself hope, for if I am dis- 
appointed I don't know how I should bear it. 
But my brother says he thinks the child is by no 
means so powerless as we imagine, and that some- 
thing might be done to strengthen his legs.' 

* Does he really 1 ' broke in nurse, eagerly. * Oh, 
ma'am, if only . . . .' 

* Hush, nurse ! we must not let ourselves hope 
too much. But what I was going to say is this : 
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your master has determined to take the child up 
to London the day after to-morrow, that we may 
have the best possible advice for him; and then 
we shall know how much we may hope/ 

*But Dr. Chapman/ suggested nurse; * couldn't 
he tell us what he thinks could be done V 

' Dr. Chapman is not a surgeon, nurse ; at 
least, this is not exactly a case for him. But what 
I wanted to say was this : I am sure you could 
not bear to let the child go without you — could 
you ? So you must be ready to go with your 
master and me on Wednesday; and tiU then, 
nurse, we must pray much for him, that God will 
do with him just what may be most for His glory 
and the child's own good.' 

Mrs. Russel's voice trembled, and nurse replied : 
* It is so hard, ma'am, to think that it can be best 
for the dear child to be lame.' 

' It is, indeed ; but whichever way it is we 
must try to say, " He hath done all things well" ' 



CHAPTER XII. 



BERTIE IN LONDON. 



Wednesday morning found Mr. and Mrs. Russel, 
with Bertie and his faithful niurse, in the train 
travelling towards London. Bertie had no idea 
that the journey was made expressly on his account, 
though he had been told that while they were in 
town he was to be taken to see a new doctor, who 
would look at his legs, and tell his mamma 
whether he thought they would ever be any 
stronger. The news did not seem to disturb him ; 
he had already seen so many doctors, and they had 
all said the same thing, till he had ceased to expect 
any different tidings. 

Still he was in high spirits ; a journey to London 
with his papa and mamma was such a great treat, 
especially as he was not to be separated from his 
beloved nurse, that during the first part of the day 
he was quite uproarious. 

Mrs. Russel was glad to see that the anxious 
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thoughts that were filling her own mind were not 
troubling her little boy. She knew that, though he 
said little about it, he often felt painfvdly the trial 
of his lameness, and she dreaded lest he should in- 
dulge in hopes which might end in bitter disap- 
pointment. 

*He is not thinking at all about it!' she 
said in an undertone to nurse. And the good 
woman replied, 'No, ma'am; and it is best he 
shouldn't.' 

Just as the words were uttered, Bertie, who was 
seated on his papa's knee at the opposite window, 
suddenly exclaimed, as he turned eagerly towards 
them, — * Oh, mamma, do look ! what a beautiful 
garden ! And see that taU bird with long legs 
standing in the water ! How nice it must be to be 
able to stand and to walk about everywhere, and 
see everything, as that tall bird does ! ' 

' That taU bird is a heron, Bertie,' said his papa. 
' But now, suppose you could choose, which would 
you rather be, — little Bertie Russel who can't walk 
a step, or that taU heron that can walk everywhere, 
as you say ?' 

' Oh, papa, what a question ! ' exclaimed Bertie. 
' Of course I would rather be Bertie Russel than 
any bu'd ; because, you know, a bird is only a bird : 

T 
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it hasn't got any sense, it can't read, and it doesn't 
know anything at alL' 

' And Bertie Russel knows such a great deal — 
- doesn't he ?' said Mr. Russel, smiling. 

' No, no, papa ; hut I know more than that 
heron. Oh, he 's gone now ! I wish I could see him.' 



Shall we go with Bertie to London, or stay 
with the folks at Nettlewood and see what they 
are doing ? I think we will stay at Nettlewood, 
because I am sure you will like to hear the first 
letter that came from Mrs, Russel to Aunt Emily, 
after the travellers had got to London and seen the 
doctor. All the children knew quite well what 
was the object of the journey to London, and after 
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they had seen the travellers oflP, very little was 
talked about but the hope of Bertie's cure ; and I 
need not tell you that the next day seemed a very 
long one, as there was no chance of there being any 
news from town. 

On Friday morning the great news was ex- 
pected, and the arrival of the postman was eagerly 
watched for from the nursery. At last the heavy 
gate swung back, and the short, round-^faced little 
man made his appearance, trudging along so 
leisurely that it was quite plain he had no idea he 
carried any good news in his bag. Then there wa^ 
a rush of all the children to meet him ; but they 
were too late : Dr. Chapman had been waiting for 
the last half-hour in the garden, and had already 
taken the letters, before even. Freddy reached the 
door. 

* It is for you,' he said, looking towards Miss 
Russel, who had followed the children to the door : 
* but you had better come in and read it quietly.' 

He gave her the letter, and the whole party 
followed her in, breathless with excitement to hear 
what it contained. 

' Now, auntie,' cried Freddy, * read it aloud — do.' 

Miss Russel glanced hurriedly over it, and then 
said, ' Yes, there is hope — real hope that something 
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may be done : that perhaps, before very long, dear 
Bertie may be able to walk a little/ 

* Oh, auntie,' cried Freddy as she paused, 
' don't stop ! do go on. How jolly, to think of 
Bertie's being able to walk ! But what else does 
mamma say ? ' 

' She says,' continued Miss Bussel, • many 
things that you would not understand; but the 
surgeon says he must wear some kind of supports 
all up his legs, and all sorts of things must be done 
to strengthen them. They will not come home for 
some time, because the doctor wiU want to see 
Bertie very often. And now, what shall we do with 
ourselves? we never expected such good news — 
did we?' 

' No, auntie ; it is splendid, glorious ! ' and 
Freddy gave vent to his feelings in a succession of 
hurrahs and races round the room after Snap, who 
seemed to understand and enjoy the news as much 
as any one. 

Dr. Chapman had . taken the letter, and was 
reading it over again, while Miss Russel looked at 
some of the other letters, and the little girls ran off 
to communicate the tidings to Lucy and the rest 
of the servants. When he returned it to Miss 
Russel she looked anxiously at him, and inquired 
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if he were satisfied that there really was ground to 
hope for a cure. 

' Not exactly that/ he replied. ' I don't think he 
can ever be cured, but I have the greatest hopes 
that he may be able to walk a little ; first with 
crutches, and afterwards, perhaps, with a stick : and 
even that will be a great improvement, will it not ? 

' Oh, certainly ! Will you come to breakfast 
now ? the children will soon be back again.' 

What a merry breakfast that was ! all the 
children talked at once, and nobody said ' Hush ! ' 
That restless little animal, Freddy, hardly sat still 
two minutes ; and yet, in spite of his happiness, he 
managed to eat twice as much breakfast as usual, 
for joy never blunted the edge of his appetite. 

Of course the end of that uproarious breakfast 
was, that the children with one voice demanded a 
holiday : it was quite impossible, they said, to do 
lessons; they could not think about anything of 
the kind. Miss Russel tried to be very gi-ave, and 
said she could not think of giving them a holiday 
directly their mamma's back was turned, unless 
there was some very good reason for it ; and she 
looked so determined that Ruth and Lottie seemed 
to consider the matter settled. 

But Freddy was by no means inclined to give 
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up SO easily. * Uncle Hugh/ he cried, ' isn't it a 
great shame Aunt Emily won't give us a holiday ? 
She says there isn't reason enough ; I am sure she 
doesn't care about Bertie one bit.' 

' Perhaps I can tell you a better reason, Freddy,' 
said Dr. Chapman : ^ your papa says in this letter, 
that as he knows you wiU all get into mischief if 
both he and mamma are away at the same time, 
he means to come down to-morrow night ; and after 
that, I suspect, there won't be much chance of your 
getting holidays. ' So as this is the last oppor- 
tunity, Miss Russel, don't you think you could 
change your mind?' 

Miss Russel made some further resistance, but 
Dr. Chapman persisted, and at last carried his 
point. Freddy gloried in his *bright idea of calling 
in his uncle to help, and said he should know now 
how to get anything out of his aunt. 

But we are forgetting our little lame boy in his 
strange home in London. How unlike it was to 
that pretty country home, with its sweet sights 
and sounds, and sunny fields and shady lanes, 
which had such a large comer in Bertie's heart ! 
The tall, dingy London house where they were 
staying, recalled to Bertie's memory that old house, 
which till then had almost faded from his recol- 
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lection, where the three first years of his life had 
been spent. 

The London sparrows, playing among the 
chimney-pots, reminded him of the swallow which 
he had watched with such interest — ' his bird,' as 
he used to call it. But now so many other birds 
had become Bertie's friends, that to watch sparrows 
flying about over the roofe of the oppotsite houses 
was dull work at the best. 

He soon began to long for Freddy and Snap, 
for his aquarium, for the green fields and trees, 
that ' weren't always dusty ;' and the long months 
of his stay in London seemed as if they never 
would come to an end 

Meanwhile Mr. Russel went backwards and 
forwards, now staying a week at Nettlewood, now 
a week in town ; and his return was always eagerly 
longed for by Bertia Once he brought Snap up 
to town, thinking that his company would amuse 
his little master ; but Bertie was so certain that he 
was happier in the country, that he was soon sent 
back again. Sometimes Mr. Russel brought bas- 
kets of fruit from the garden, sometimes letters 
from the children to Bertie — always a great many 
messages and fimny stories. 

One day he greatly dehghted Bertie by telling 
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him that his uncle had been drawing a portrait of 
Freddy for him ; and, taking from his pocket-book 
a sheet of paper, he gave it to Bertie. 

' Oh, papa I' cried the child, ' Freddy isn't like 
that ! Do look ! what a mouth ! It 's just like 
the pictures of black children — only it 's white.' 

* Unfortunately,' said Mr. Russel, gravely, 
' Freddy is just Kke that ; his mouth is exactly 
like that : it is a capital likeness.' 

* Then what's the matter with him?' inquired 
Bertie, quite puzzled. ' What can have made him 
BO ugly ? He never used to have such a horrid 
mouth — did he, mamma?' 

Mrs. Russel came to look at the picture which 
had so excited Bertie's indignation, and she quite 
agreed with him that it was not half so pretty as 
Freddy was — that the mouth was hideous; but 
she said it was some trick of Uncle Hugh's. 

^ Not at all,' said Mr. RusseL ' It is exactly 
like Freddy as he was when I left home. You 
see he has not improved in our absence.' 

* Nonsense !' said Mrs. RusseL ^ You will never 
make me believe that Freddy's mouth is anything 
like that.' 

' Well,' replied Mr. Russel, ' I suppose I had 
better tell you the truth. Master Freddy, you 
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know, is very fond of good things, and having 
chanced yesterday aftemooti to find a beautiful 
ripe plum on the ground in the garden, he began 
to eat it, without ever noticing that a wasp had 
appropriated it beforehand I suppose the wasp, 
too, liked plums ; at aU events, he did not at all 
approve of having his prize taken away from him : 
and when Freddy was just going to take a deKcious 
bite out he flew, and stimg him with aU his might. 
Freddy was, of course, rather startled, but he bore 
it very well Aunt Emily did aU she could to 
soothe the pain, but she could not prevent his 
mouth from swelling up, as you see it has. Now, 
Bertie, I hope you are greatly relieved to find that 
there is some chance of your dear Freddy re- 
covering his lost beauty.' 

' Now, papa, you are laughing at me,' said 
Bertie, ^ and I think it is a great shame ; for Freddy 
is pretty — is he not, mamma V 

' No, Bertie ; I don't exactly think he is,' re- 
plied Mrs. Eussel. ' We are all very fond of his 
dear little round face, but I don't suppose anyone 
else would think it worth noticing.' 

Bertie was silent. Freddy was his beau idSal 
of a boy, and, naturally enough, he had always 
considered him perfectly handsome. The love of 
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these two little brothers was very remarkable: 
Their last quarrel had taken place years ago. As 
Freddy once remarked, 'We never quarrel now, 
Bertie — do we? We never have since that day, 
a long while ago, when I said I wouldn't draw 
horses for you ; and then we didn't quarrel much, 
for you could only say, " You ugly boy !" because 
you knew so few words.' 

It was Bertie's helplessness that made him 
cling to his brother, and, on the other hand, it was 
the sense of the power to protect which made 
Freddy so devoted in his attachment to the Httle 
one. Thus they had grown together, their thoughts 
and wishes constantly fixed on the same object, 
till now no pleasure was half enjoyed unless shared 
equally by both, and no sorrow could trouble the 
one without affecting the other. 

And now that the stay in London was drawing 
to a close, Bertie scarcely talked of anything but 
the pleasure of being with Freddy again. The 
means which the London surgeon had suggested 
had been so far successful, that Bertie could now 
stand alone, merely holding by a chair, and had 
made several experiments in walking, with the 
help of crutches. 

The pleasure which he would otherwise have 
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felt in making use of that new power was some- 
what lessened by the inconvenience of wearing the 
uncomfortable irons, which were still necessary; 
but Bertie persevered, fancying that the more he 
practised walking, as he called it, the sooner he 
should be perfect in the art. 

* I want so much to surprise Freddy,' he said 
one day, when Mrs. Russel had remarked that she 
was sure he must be tired ; ' and it is so nice, 
mamma, to be able to fetch things for myself now, 
instead of having to ask for them. Please, mamma, 
don't you want something that I can fetch for 
you?' 

Just at that moment Mrs. RusseFs wants hap- 
pened to be very few ; but she would not disappoint 
the little fellow enjoying for the first tune the 
pleasure of helping others, so she said, — ' Do you 
see my penknife on the chair by the window ? If 
you will give it me, I can mend some of those 
pens. You will want one for your letter to Aunt 
Emily.' 

Bertie hastened to obey, and then stood leaning 
on the table watching* the operation of mending 
the pens, and talking about the pleasiu-e of going 
home again. 

^ Do you think they will be glad to see us, 
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mamma V he inqmred : ' at least, I mean, do you 
think they will be glad to see me? Of coiu^e they 
want you/ 

' And I say, of course they want you,' replied 
Mrs. Russel. ' I think they will be very curious 
to see you again.' 

^ How Freddy will laugh at my crutches V said 
Bertie : ' he will call them my fore-legs. But, 
mamma, what a very long letter you had from 
Aunt Emily this morning ! What was it all 
about?' 

Mrs. Russel laughed and said, — ' What an in- 
quisitive little boy I have got ! Aunt Emily writes 
about all sorts of things. She tells me one thing 
you will not much like to hear, Bertie ; she is 
going to sell her pretty little cottage : so you wiU 
never be able to go there any more.' 

* Oh, mamma ! why is she going to seD it ? 
What a pity!' exclaimed Bertie, mournfully. 

^ Because, as she has made up her mind not 
to live there any longer, it would be of no use to 
keep it.' 

^ Then where is she going to live V inquired 
Bertie, eagerly. 'Is she going to live with us, 
mamma? Oh, how nice that would be!' 

' No ; she is going to live with somebody she 
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likes better than either you or me, Bertie ? Aunt 
Emily is going to be married to your Uncle Hugh; 
What do you think of that V 

' Oh, mamma, is it true V said Bertie, eagerly. 
*I think it is a very good plan. I wonder who 
thought of it first ! Was it papa, do you think V 
Bertie had a great opinion of his papa's talents, 
and therefore concluded he must have had some 
hand in such a very good scheme. 

Mrs. Russel laughed heartily. ' No,' she said ; 
' I don't much think pa{)a had anything to do with 
this plan, Bertie : but he says he thinks it is a very 
good one, and so do I.' 

^ And so do I,' replied Bertie, evidently think- 
ing that his approbation was of some considerable 
importance. * Mamma, hadn't I better write to 
Aunt Emily directly?' 

' If you like, and then your letter can go inside 
mine. I am going to write this afternoon.' 

So the paper was ruled, and Bertie set to work. 
He had written so many letters in the last three 
months that he was getting quite accustomed to 
the task ; but, somehow or other, his ideas did not 
seem to flow quite so readily as usual 

One sentence was written with great care, and 
then there was a long pause, during which Bertie's 
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fat cheek rested on his hand, and his face looked 
very thoughtful As he prided himself on writing 
his letters without help Mrs. Russel did not volun- 
teer to assist him, till a deep sigh was succeeded 
by the remark, — 'Mamma, I don't know what to 
say. I have told auntie I am very glad to hear 
that she likes Uncle Hugh, but that takes only 
two lines and a half, and I don't know what to say 
next.' 

' Aren't you glad that Louis is going to have 
such a nice new mamma ?' suggested Mrs. Russel, 
smiling. 

' Oh, yes 1 Shall I say that ?' inquired Bertie, 
eagerly. 

*If you like,' replied his mamma, going on 
with her letter ; and the fat chubby hand set to 
work again. For more than half an hour the 
pencil continued to go up and down, and then 
Bertie looked up with very flushed cheeks and 
sparkling eyes, surveying his work with great 
satisfaction. 

' Will you correct it for me, mamma ? I have 
done the had copy.' He meant the rough copy, 
but perhaps his own word did as well. Mrs. 
Russel could hardly help laughing as she 
read : — 
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^ Dear Auntie, 

^ I am glad you like Uncle Hugh. Louis 
must be very glad to have such a nice mamma. 
I think it is verry kind of you to be Uncle Hugh's 
wife, because he has not got any. My legs are 
better. My love to Freddy and Snap. 

' Your loving Bertir 

^ P. S. Please, auntie, don't let Louis teas 
Freddy any more.' 

' It will do very well, Bertie ; but you always 
forget that there is only one r in " very," and you 
should spell " teaze " with a. z and an e, and not an 
8 at the end.' 

* Oh, mamma ! I saw it spelt teas in a shop- 
window the other day. I am sure I did.' 

^ Very likely ; but that is a diflferent word. 
That was the tea we put in the teapot, Bertie.' 

Bertie looked puzzled, but a little more ex- 
planation served to clear up the mystery ; and 
then, as it was dinner-time, the copying of the 
letter was put off till the afternoon. 

Three weeks after the above conversation had 
taken place, Bertie and his mamma and nurse 
started on their homeward journey. Bertie could 
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not quite dance and jump, or he would have done 
both, so glad was he to bid good-bye to the dull 
London street, and to retun^ to his bright country 
homa 

Nettlewood had put on its autumn dress ; but 
it looked none the less lovely on that account : 
for what can be more beautiful than an evening 
in October, when the fresh breeze is gently movrug 
the many-shaded green masses of foliage, and the 
last bright beams of sunlight are shining, now on 
a dark pine or fir, and now lighting up the bright 
green of the nut-woods, and the rich brown of the 
copper-beeches ? Bertie, of course, thought it had 
never looked so lovely before, and Mrs. Russel 
almost agreed with him. She had seldom returned 
home with a lighter heart; and Bertie's gaiety 
seemed almost infectious. 

^ Mamma looks so happy ! nurse loo*ks so 
happy! and I feel so very happy T was Bertie's 
remark as the carriage drove in at the gate, which 
was held open by Freddy, who, in his eagerness 
to reach the door before the horses, got very 
nearly run over by them. 

All the rest of the party were waiting to greet 
the travellers at the door ; even the servants, and 
Mackenzie the gardener, had crowded out to wel- 
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come Master Bertie. Fortunately, it never entered 
his head that they were thinking of him at all ; 
it seemed quite natural, and only proper, that they 
should be anxious to see Mrs. RusseL 

Dr. Chapman lifted Bertie out, and, in spite 
of his protestations that he could really walk quite 
well now, carried him into the drawing - room ; 
while all the children trooped in after him, fol- 
lowed in due time by their elders. Mischievous 
Freddy had already possessed himself of Bertie's 
* extra legs,' as he called them, and was hobbling 
up and down the hall with them to his heart's 
content, till his papa heard him, and desired him to 
put them down. Then he ran off to Bertie with 
them, and insisted on his showing them how fast 
he could get along on his fom: legs, and Bertie 
obeyed with great alacrity. I am sorry to say 
that I cannot tell you half that went on that 
night; all the children talked at once, and so no- 
body heard what anybody said, and Bertie very 
soon declared he had a headache, and begged to 
go to bed. 

The next day he was quite bright again, €ind 
a great part of the morning was spent by him and 
nurse in going to see some of their old friends. 
The gardener's wife was the first whom they went 

u 
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to visit ; but Bertie was especially desirous to see 
old Joseph and little Anne. Nurse said she had 
heard such very good accounts of Anne, that she 
too was anxious to see her. And Bertie was 
just wondering what the good accounts coidd be, 
when they saw Anne herself, not walking lazily 
along with a pair of slipshod shoes, but mounted 



on the very same donk^ that had carried Bertie 
to the picnia 

Bertie was quite astonished, for he recognised 
both Anne and the donkey at once, and how they 
had come to be so well acquainted was beyond his 
comprehension. But nurse explained, that Lucy 
had told her that Miss Russel had taken a great 
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interest in poor Anne, and had done all she conld 
for her, and that Anne had also tried very hard 
to improve. She had begun to cultivate their 
little garden ; and the onions and other vegetables, 
which had been so much neglected before, now 
brought them in a little money, which was a great 
help to them. 

* But the donkey, nurse V eagerly inquired 
Bertie. 

* The donkey, Master Bertie, your papa bought 
and gave to Anne, to encourage her to go on as 
she has begun : he carries her and her vegetables 
to market, and I suppose she has been there 
now.' 

Before they reached the cottage Anne had 
dismounted, and was putting the donkey into a 
shed which served him for a stable ; and then she 
came forward to meet her visitors with such a 
bright face, that nurse began to wonder what 
Miss Russel had been doing to her. 

Old Joseph was dehghted to see 'young 
master' again, as he remarked to nurse, when 
Bertie on his crutches had gone out to see Anne's 
chickens : ' that ere young one has such a knowing 
way with him ; the other, I take it, be a bit of a 
scaramouch — wants a tight rein, don't he V 
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Nurse agreed ; but said, * Master Freddy had 
a kind little heart, and the two were as fond of 
each other as twins/ 

* Ah, I thought so,* said the old maa * Master 
Freddy brought me all the little one's bits of letters 
to read, and he seemed to think a deal of them : 
only it was queer to see how he pulled them out 
of his pocket, all muddled up with string, dead 
crickets, bits of cork, and what not' 

Nurse laughed. * That's Master Freddy all 
over !' she said ; and the two old people talked on 
about the children tiU Bertie came back, and it 
was time to go. 

The next day was Sunday. Sunday at Nettle- 
wood was always a happy day, and Bertie said the 
evenings were the best, because his mamma and 
he were the only ones at home, and he had her 
all to himself. He was too young to go to church 
in the evening, and, except in the height of summer, 
she never went out so late. On this Sunday they 
had so much to talk about, that when it began to 
get dark Mrs. Russel did not Ught the lamp, but 
sat still in the twilight, with Bertie on a stool by 
her side, leaning against her, and watching the 
stars come out one by one m a very clear and 
cloudless sky. 
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Bertie had been going over all the delights of 
* being at home again, especially dwelling on the 
pleasure of being able to walk about the garden 
with Freddy; and it was such a pleasant subject 
that Mrs. Russel did not interrupt him. She 
could not help smiling as she noticed the frequent 
repetition of the words ' Freddy and L' 

^ Somebody I know thinks a great deal about 
Freddy/ she observed at last. 

^Yes, mamma, / do I said Bertie; 'and you 
like it, don't you?' 

* Certainly : little brothers are not often too 
fond of each other. But there is another Brother — 
another elder Brother — I want you to think as 
much about, both you and Freddy. I do want 
you so much to think about Jesus, and walk in 
His footsteps. Now you are getting well and 
strong, you ought to love Him all the more for 
His goodness to you.' 

* Yes, mamma,' rephed the child ; ' and Freddy 
says he will, too : only he thinks it is hard 
to be like Jesus. He says His footsteps are 
all up-hill, and it is not easy always to go up- 

hni.' 

' No, it isn't,' said Mrs. Russel. ' But Freddy 
forgets that it is much easier to climb a hill when 
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you have a guide. And you know the hymn, 
Bertie : — 

'< I know not the way I am going, 
But well do I know my Guide ? " ' 

*Yes, mamma; and I am not to ask any 
questions, but just give my hand to Him, and ask 
Him to hold it tight, and not to let me lose my 
way, but bring me home at last.' 



THE END* 
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